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SUB) ECT—Advertisement 
Mr. H. DRISLER, 
Apv. MGR., ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES, 
31 Union Square, New York City. 
My DEAR MR. DRISLER: 


I desire to bring to your attention a matter that I think will prove of 


gratifying interest to you. 


in the issue of the Associated Sunday Magazines of December 11th, 
1904, we had a quarter- page advertisement announcing that we had ready 
for distribution a map of New York City, and offered to send it for a nom- 
inal sum. During the week succeeding the appearance of the advertise- 
ment we received upwards of 10,000 requests for the map from persons 
who had seen the advertisement in your publication. The advertisement 


has not as yet lost its efficiency, as we are still receiving answers to it. 


_ This will undoubtedly be very pleasing to you, and we desire to bear 
testimony to the great value of the Associated Sunday Magazines as an 


advertising medium. Very truly yours 
Sy 


GEO. H. DANIELS, 


General Passenger Agent. 
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MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


HESE are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author’s own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 
Of the stories in this volume, the title story— 
‘The Givers’’—has created more widespread 
interest and called forth more letters from the 
author's readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is deluged by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 
Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and not 
soon forgotten. 


Mastrated, Cloth, $1.25 
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From * The Luxury of Children.” 
Copyright, 1904, by Harper & Brothers. 


THE LUXURY OF CHILDREN 


By E. S. MARTIN 


With a genial charm and humor akin to that of Charles Lamb, 
Mr. Martin has written a series of essays which have to do with the 
many sweet, loving phases of child-life in the home. The book will 
delight all fathers and mothers, Its quiet good-humor and charming 


style make it a beautiful tribute to home life. 


With Eight Illustrations in Color and Marginal Decorations 
in Tint by Sarah S. Stilwell. Square 8vo,in box. $1.75 net 
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COMMENT 


A Loose serew has developed in the School of Journalism. 
It will be remembered that Mr. JosepuH Puwitrzer gave Colum- 
bia University a million dollars to start one with, and prom- 
ised to deliver another million as soon as it should get under 
way. The intention was to begin immediately, but difficulties 
arose which have induced Mr. Putrrzer to defer active opera- 
ticns until he himself shall be in a better land. The informa- 
tion leakseout between double leads in the World in response 
to an anonymous letter in the Tribune, whose writer has 
“heard that the president of Columbia could not agree with 
the donor as to the constitution of the advisory board sug- 
gested by him, which comprised such men as President Exior 
of Harvard, Wuitretaw Rriv, Jonn Hay, and ANprew D. 
Wuitr, and that in consequence of this and other disagree- 
ments the whole project has been indefinitely hung up by the 
benefactor.” 











To this Mr. Rraprorp Merriti, financial manager of the 
World, felt authorized, in the absence of Mr. Putirzer, to 
reply that there had been some differences along the lines 
indicated, although he gives no hint of their causes. Surely 
no objection could be raised to the selection of any one of 
the four distinguished publicists mentioned other than the 
engrossing character of their present occupations. It is, of 
course, true that Mr. Hay is kept pretty busy by dagos of 
various lands, that Mr. Wire is burning a quantity of mid- 
night oil over reminiscences of greater or less interest, and 
that Mr. Rep presently will be scratching his head over the 
size of Mr. Cuoare’s galoshes. But occupation is not peculiar 
to these gentlemen. Everybody who amounts to anything is 
busy. We seem to remember that Doctor McKetway and 
Field-Marshal Hautsteap were also on the list, but they too 
are unexceptionable in point of either intellectual capacity 
or physical attractiveness. Apparently the difficulty was of 
the familiar type revolving around the question as to who 
should boss the job. In any ease, speculation is idle, since 
Mr. Braprorp Merrie assures us that the differences no longer 
exist. As Mr. Aucust BELMontT announces every other day 
in respect to subway misunderstandings, they have been ad- 
justed to mutual dissatisfaction. 


The real reasons for the postponement of the experiment 
are stated by Mr. Braprorp Merritt to be (1) the precarious 
state of Mr. Putivzer’s health and the possible effect upon 
it of a manifestation of active interest in such an under- 
taking; (2) his wish that the enterprise “may not suffer 
from possible prejudices, personal, political, and professional ”; 
(3) his doubt as to whether the editorial profession is fully 
ready for the project; (4) the necessity of finding the In- 
dispensable Man to serve as the head of the institution. 
Iienee the postponement of the whole undertaking until Mr. 
Puttrzer’s death, when the university will get the second 
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million and an additional sum, undoubtedly substantial, and 
can go ahead. 


We cannot but regard the delay as unfortunate, and while 
appreciating the force of the reasons given, we question their 
validity. Mr. Punirzer’s lack of robust health is both mani- 
fest and lamentable, but it is no new development. He has 
not been really well for years, but he can still ride a horse 
and think and do generous deeds and dictate—especially dic- 
tate—even scold a little occasionally when things go wrong. 
Moreover, his health would suffer little from endeavors in 
connection with the institution, because he couldn’t work 
harder than he does now, anyway. Indeed, a slight diversion 
of his mental activities might prove to be restful to both 
himself and his associates. The suspected prejudices of the 
various types mentioned do not, in our judgment, exist. With 
the exception of the Hvening Post, which would snarl at the 
color of an angel’s wing, hardly a newspaper failed to express 
sympathetic accord with the idea. The public also with 
singular unanimity manifested approval. The only possible 
explanation of Mr. PuLirzer’s misgiving in this respect must 
lie in the failure of his careless secretaries, whose shortcomings 
are certainly well known to and occasionally frankly conceded 
by himself, to read to him these many favorable expressions. 
It would be strange indeed if one should achieve so much as 
Mr. Putrrzrr has achieved without awakening a spirit of 
envy here and there, but whatever prejudice may once have 
been felt within the profession died long ago, and he is 
zbundantly recognized with admiration and not without pride 
by the craft as the foremost journalist of America, if not of 
the world. 

Of course, the finding of the Indispensable Man is a dif- 
ficult job. But it always has been and always will be, maybe 
because he doesn’t exist. Mr. Braprorp Merritt somewhat 
pathetically emphasizes this point by informing us that Mr. 
Puuirzer “has been energetically searching all his life for 
the ideal editor,” but in vain. This may be a faithful expres- 


‘sion of Mr. Puxitzer’s notion of his own experience, but we 


eannot refrain from noting the lack of grace with which it 
comes from the lips—or pen, perchance—of Mr. Braprorp 
Merritt, who himself was an able and thoughtful journalist 
before he became a mere financial manager, and whose un- 
diminished talent still shows in the exceptional lucidity of 
the very statement from which we have been quoting. The 
truth is that there is no lack of ideal editors. We know of 
at least a dozen—some in the immediate vicinity of this 
office—who would unhesitatingly admit the fitness of the title 
as applied to themselves. No; the ideal editor is numerous. 
It is the ideal proprietor who is scarce. 





Candidly, we think we have made out a pretty good case 
in mere rebuttal of Mr. Braprorp Merritw’s collection of 
reasons for Mr. Puurirzer’s determination. Much more 
might be said affirmatively. The time to act is when you 
have the tools to work with—and in this case it is now. 
Joun Hays, Wuretaw Reps, ANprew D. Wurtes, and Doctor 
McKetways do not grow on every bush on every day—and 
where in reason can the faculty expect to find successors as 
worthy and experienced in the hereafter? They, too, are get- 
ting along in years, faster even than Mr. Puuitzer. More- 
over, interest in such an undertaking is likely to wane unless 
utilized while novelty and enthusiasm hold it up. We have 
said enough, we think, to convince a reasonable man of the 
desirability of reconsidering a hasty determination. We have 
only to add that, desirable as we believe such a school to be, 
if its inauguration must await the death of JosepH PULITZER, 
we are certain that it will not be started for many, many 
years—and we hope never. 





On Sunday, February 5, a Chicago newspaper, the Record- 
Herald, published the outcome of a canvass of State Governors 
and legislatures which it had undertaken for the purpose of 
ascertaining to what extent Mr. Roosevert has the support 
of the nation in his fight for an enlargement of the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and for governmental 
regulation of railway freight rates. It is noteworthy that, al- 
though a number of Governors are known, or suspected, to 
be hostile to the President’s policy, not one of them had the 
courage to speak his mind. Those who are supposed to be un- 
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friendly declined, one and all, to be interviewed. Among 
those who maintained such reticence were the Governors of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Texas, Missouri, and Utah. Governor Penny- 
PACKER of Pennsylvania, notwithstanding the vehement oppo- 
sition of the Pennsylvania representatives to the Escu- 
TownsEnp bill, said that the regulation of railway rates was 
a national problem with which he had no doubt the President 
was eminently fitted to deal. Governor Warner of Michigan 
believed the President to be on the right track, and was certain 
that the country generally approved his course. Governor 
Mickey of Nebraska had no doubt that the President “ will 
succeed, as he deserves to.” Governcr JonNson of Minnesota 
proclaimed himself strongly in favor of governmental control 
of railway freight rates. Governor Hociu of Kansas declared 
that he stood with the President for “this measure of justice 
to the people.” It is well known that Governor Cummins of 
Iowa is arrayed on the same side. Governor Etrop of South 
Dakota knew of no man better qualified to protect the rights 
of the people than is Mr. Roosrveirt. Governor Goopine of 
Idaho is “in hearty accord ” with the President’s reeommenda- 
tion concerning Federal control of railway freight rates. Gov- 
ernor Brooxs of Wyoming is “cordially in favor” of Presi- 
dent Roosrve.t’s policy. Governor MrAbe of the State of 
Washington is firmly convinced of the necessity of giving 
public officials authority to investigate and remedy abuses in 
rate-making. Even Governor Herrick of Ohio acknowledged 
that some plan ought to be devised for the reasonable and just 
regulation of railroad rates. 





Now let us see what Democratic Governors had to say about 
the matter. Governor Apams of Colorado expressed confidence 
that Mr. Roosrve.t knows what to do and how to do it. Gov- 
ernor TooLe of Montana “heartily endorsed ” the President’s 
effort to bring about the regulation of railroad rates by the 
Federal government. Governor TerreLt of Georgia said that 
the President’s railroad policy met with his “ full approval.” 
Governor BLancuarp of Louisiana testified that Mr. Roose- 
VELT’s advocacy of Federal railway rates was sustained by 
public opinion in that State. Governor Davis of Arkansas 
was another avowed supporter of the President’s policy. Gov- 
ernor Grorce of Rhode Island, while reluctant as yet to advo- 
cate the passage of any particular bill, approved of Mr. Roose- 
VELT’s fundamental idea. If we turn from State Executives 
to State lawmakers, we learn that in the legislatures of Ne- 
braska, Michigan, West Virginia, Kansas, California, Wyo- 
ming, Minnesota, South Dakota, Washington, Illinois, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho, resolutions requesting the representatives of 
those States in Congress to work for an enlargement of the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission along the lines 
suggested by the President have been adopted by one or both 
Houses. Evidently, the tide of popular approval is rising. 
Mr. Roosrve.t’s determination to appeal from the Senate 
to CESAR seems destined to meet with success. 


In the week ending February 4, the New York Evening Post 
brought what purported on its face to be a grave charge against 
Mr. Hircncock, Secretary of the Interior, and against Presi- 
dent RoosEvELT, who, of course, is responsible for the acts of 
his subordinates, unless he disavows them. The charge was 
that, after the Interior Department had refused the request 
of a Protestant Episcopal bishop, that a part of the rations 
and money appropriated to certain Indian tribes might be 
assigned to mission schools attended by the children of such 
tribes, more than ninety-eight thousand dollars was drawn 
from funds, belonging to certain Indian tribes and in the 
custody of the Interior Department, and allotted to Catholic 
mission schools on the receipt of more or less genuine petitions 
from members of those tribes. The Evening Post asserted, 
first, that this Executive act had violated, in the spirit, if not 
in the letter, the act of Congress which declared that, after 
1899, no part of the rations or money appropriated by the 
Federal legislature for the use and behoof of Indian tribes 
should be applied to sectarian education; and, secondly, that 
the Executive act had been prompted by a desire to secure the 
Catholic vote in some tweniy Congress districts at the last 
general election. An attempt was made, indeed, to create the 
impression that a bargain to that effect was concluded. The 
evidence on which the charge was based consisted partly of a 
letter penned by the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of South 
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Dakota, and partly of the statement made by Senator Barp 
of California, that he was approached by Dr. E. L. Scuarr, of 
the Catholic University in Washington, and informed that, 
if Catholic mission schools could secure some of the funds 
belonging to Indians in the hands of the Interior Department, 
Republican candidates for Congress would be apt to get the 
Catholic vote in some twenty districts where the contest would 
probably be close, and that vote might turn the scale. 

Cardinal CULLEN at once declared that Dr. Scuarr had noi 
been authorized by the Catholic Church to make such rep- 
resentations, and, on Friday, February 3, Father W. H. 
Ketrcuam, director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, 
presented to the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs a com- 
munication addressed to President Roosrvetr by Attorney- 
General Moopy, in which the latter undertook to explain and 
justify the use of Indian trust funds for Catholic sehools. 
Subsequently, Mr. Roosrvett sent a letter on this subject to 
Secretary of the Interior Hircucock, which letter was pub- 
lished on Sunday, February 5. Mr. Moopy had confined him- 
self to vindicating the legal right of the administration to 
do the act complained of. He pointed out that, when Con- 
gress declared against State aid for sectarian schools, it merely 
meant that Congress itself would not lend further aid to such 
institutions; it did not say or mean that the Executive was 
not at liberty to dispose of trust funds in its keeping in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the beneficiaries. Mr. Rooseveit 
in his letter goes further, and avers that not only had the 
administration legal authority to grant the petition of certain 
Indians, but that the petitioners had a moral right to have 
their moneys used to educate their children at such schools 
as they might select. He tells Secretary Hircucock that, far 
from paying the slightest heed to remonstranee from any 
quarter, the Interior Department should continue the practice 
of granting such petitions, unless Congress should deeree to 
the contrary, or unless the courts should decide that Attorney- 
General Moopy’s opinion concerning the legality of the prac- 
tice is erroneous. 








The Evening Post describes the President’s defence of his 
Seeretary’s act as a “quibble.” It calls the distinction drawn 
by Attorney-General Moopy a technical one. The President’s 
answer is that trust funds were allotted to sectarian schools 
only in compliance with petitions, and that if there had been 
more Protestant petitioners they would have got more money. 
As to the charge that the Catholic petitions were “sneak ” 
petitions, he replies that, of course, care must be taken to see 
that any petition by Indians is genuine, and that the share of 
a trust fund appropriated to any given school should repre- 
sent only the pro rata proportion to which the Indians making 
the petition are entitled. If these two conditions are fulfilled, 
however, he holds it, not only legally, but morally, right that 
the Indians should have their wishes respected with regard to 
the application of their own money. At the same time he 
deems it highly desirable that the Interior Department should 
be relieved from the duty of acting as trustee and distributor 
of funds belonging to Indians collectively, and he expresses 
the hope that Congress will pass the bill permitting the allot- 
ment of annuities in severalty to the Indians, as may be now 
done with lands. Then every individual Indian would be at 
liberty to use the money to which he is entitled on his own 
initiative, instead of having it used for him by the Secretary 
of the Interior in compliance with his petition. On the whole, 
we are inclined to think that in this instance the Hvening Post 
failed to score. The fact that in the case of a tribe comprising 
more than 5000 members, the petition was signed by only about 
one hundred and fifty proves nothing unless it can be shown 
that the one hundred and fifty received more than their pro- 
portionate share of the tribal money. 


The State Department denies that it ever had any intention 
of acting under the “ protocol,” which was signed in Santo 
Domingo City on January 20, and which, on its face, became 
cperative on February 1, until the agreement should be rati- 
fied by the Senate. It says, further, that the protocol of Janu- 
ary 20 was repudiated, not on account of the protests made in 
the Senate and the press, but because some of its terms were 
unacceptable. The representative of our government, it adds, 
has been instructed to secure from the Dominican Executive a 
more satisfactory agreement, which when signed, will be sub- 















mitted to the Senate for ratification. This announcement was 
made on February 4. Curiously enough, on the same day, the 
Indianapolis News, which, it is well known, is the personal 
organ of Vice-President-elect Fairpanks, did not hesitate to 
assert that the-President did originally intend to exercise all 
of the powers conferred, and discharge all of the duties im- 
posed, by the original agreement. It attributes to him the as- 
sumption that, by the use of the word “ protocol,” it would be 
possible to get around the constitutional provision requiring 
the Senate’s assent to treaties. We presume that the News 
will presently retract this imputation, in view of the State De- 
partment’s unequivocal disclaimer of any intention to execute 
the original agreement without obtaining the Senate’s sane- 
tion. Otherwise, we imagine that the Vice-President-elect 
would cease to be persona grata at the White House. 


We await with interest the new “protocol,” the text of 
which will, no doubt, be procurable at Santo Domingo City, 
even though in Washington it should be officially withheld 
until it is submitted to the Senate. If, under the new agree- 
ment, our government confines itself strictly to collecting the 
Dominican customs revenuc, and applying fifty-five per cent. 
of it to Santo Domingo’s foreign debt, the single question 
for the Senate to decide will be whether it approves of the 
Roosevett corollary deduced from the Mowyroe doctrine, the 
assertion, hamely, that it is expedient for us to act as receiver 
for a bankrupt American commonwealth rather than permit 
a European power to discharge that function. A great deal 
may be said for the President’s view of the matter, and, if 
the new protocol be rigorously limited to the assumption of a 
receiver’s powers, we deem it highly probable that the Senate 
will sanction it sooner than relegate the Dominican govern- 
ment to the tender mercies of its foreign creditors, as Venezuela 
was relegated in 1902. If, on the other hand, the new agree- 
ment shall impose upon us such vague and elastic obligations 
as would be involved in a promise to guarantee the sovereignty 
of a particular Executive, to preserve order, and to “ increase 
the efficiency of the civil administration and advance the ma- 
terial progress and welfare of the Dominican Republic,” we 
should think it extremely doubtful whether the agreement will 
be ratified, unless materially amended. 


In order to avoid confusion of thought, it is important to dis- 
tinguish between the right of collecting and distributing the 
customs duties levied at a/] Dominican seaports, which was given 
by the superseded protocol, and is likely to be conferred by a 
new agreement, from the right which we are actually exercising 
of collecting the customs revenue derivable from one or 
more specified ports on the northern coast of the Dominican 
republic. The former right would have to be granted by treaty, 
and, therefore, would need ratification by the Senate. The 
latter right, on the other hand, is the outcome of the award 
rendered on July 14, 1904, by an arbitration commission, 
which consisted of Jomx G. Cartisie, of New York, arbitrator 
for the United States, Don Manven Gatvan, arbitrator for the 
Dominican Republic, and Judge Grorce Gray, of Delaware, 
umpire. This award was to the effect that the Dominican 
government should pay to the Santo Domingo Improvement 
Company of New York the sum of $4,481,250, with interest 
at four per cent., in monthly instalments. To assure the pay- 
ment, the commission decided that the United States govern- 
ment should appoint a financial agent, who should establish 
an office in the Dominican Republic, and, in the event of his 
failure to receive during any month the instalment then due, 
he should have power, by himself or his appointees, to enter 
forthwith into possession of the eustom-house at Puerto Plata, 
and assume charge of the collection of customs duties and 
port dues. The commission further decreed that, in ease the 
sums collected at Puerto Plata should at any time be in- 
sufficient for the payment of the instalment due, or if the Do- 
winican government should so request, the American financial 
agent or his appointees should exercise at Monte Cristi, 
Sanchez, and Samana, or at any other port of entry or custom- 
house to be created within designated territorial limits on 
the north coast of the Dominican Republic, all the powers 
vested in him by the award with reference to the port of Puerto 
Plata. 

Under these provisions of the award, the custom-house at 
Puerto Plata has been for several months in charge of an 
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American agent, but, as trade has been deliberately diverted 
by Dominicans from that port, and as the revenue has, conse~ 
quently, fallen off, our State Department has decided to take 
charge of the custom-houses at the ports of Sanchez, Samana, 
and Monte Cristi. Inasmuch as the port of Monte Cristi is 
in the hands of rebels against the authority of President 
Moraes, it is probable enough that the assumption of con- 
trol by the American financial agent will meet with resistance 
in that place. It is with a view to overcoming such resistance 
that a number of United States marines—475 in all—have 
been stationed within about thirty hours of the ports on the 
north coast of Santo Domingo. That is all the basis there is 
for the assertion that the United States are about to interfere 
by force with the domestic affairs of a Latin-American re- 
public. So far as the ports named are concerned, our State 
Department is simply carrying out the award of a commission 
of arbitration, and is not presuming to act under a treaty 
in advance of its ratification. 


The hanging of women is out of fashion in Vermont. The 
crime of Mrs. Rocers, the murderess, finally reprieved by Gov- 
ernor Bett, was abundantly wicked. She killed her husband 
with the assistance of a male friend. There was no doubt 
about the atrocity of the crime, the guilt of the woman, the 
fairness of her trial, but there was a general indisposition 
to have her hanged. The sheriff and his officers were anxious 
to be relieved of the job, and joined in the petition to the 
Governor to stop the execution. People wrote letters to the 
newspapers as far away as New York. From Boston many 
letters were written to Governor Bri, some of them threaten- 
ing him with bodily injury if he did not intervene. Some of 
these latter letters he objects to, and proposes to follow up, but 
the strength of the general sentiment against hanging a 
woman seems to have had weight with him, for he finally re- 
prieved Mrs. Rocers until June, and it seems unlikely now 
that the death-sentence will be carried out in her ease. 


It is not claimed that hanging is ever beneficial to the per- 
son hanged. When murderers and others suffer capital punish- 
ment, it is done in the interest of the community, to make 
sapital crimes unpopular, and so to protect human life. To 
get rid of the cost and trouble of maintaining a murderer in 
confinement is good economy, but that is not much considered 
ir rich communities which have reached an advanced state 
of civilization. The great purpose of capital punishment is 
not even to make guilt get its due. It is to make life more 
secure. To that end something over one hundred persons are 
put out of existence by process of law in the United States 
every year. There is no great outcry in the cases of men, but 
the disinclination to execute women is widespread and deep. 
Perhaps a wholesale murderess of the type of JANE Toppan 
might have been suffered to pass out of life without much 
disturbance to the feelings of the public, but to execute any 
ordinary murderess has come to involve so much distress to the 
instruments of justice, and such protracted worriment to 
whoever holds the power of pardon or commutation of sen- 
tence, that the effort seems likely to be abandoned even in 
States where capital punishment for women is not abolished 
by law. 


President Enior’s remarks on football, contained in his 
annual report, have stirred up renewed discussion about an 
industry which was already in fair way to be talked to 
death. The great fault he finds with it, as it is played, is that 
the rules are not enforced, but the players are taught to win, 
if they can, by practices which the rules forbid. The ethics 
of war govern football, he says. Players deliberately set out 
to disable opponents when the umpire cannot see them, and 
they are instructed to do so by their trainers. He believes 
that neither the players nor the spectators like that sort of 
a game. He thinks there ought not to be more than one 
cpinion on the question whether a game, played under the 
actual conditions of football, and with the barbaric ethics of 
warfare, can be a useful element in the training of young 
men for honorable, generous, and efficient service to the com- 
munity. Many of the other college presidents have discussed 
President Etiot’s views, agreeing with him in some particu- 
lars, disagreeing as to others. The gist of the whole discussion 
seems to be that the football rules need to be overhauled in 
some particulars to impart increased vivacity to the game, 
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but that what they need most is to be enforced. Lycuraus and 
SoLon might spend their strength on the football rules and 
nothing come of it. What this valuable pastime needs seems 
to be a few Jeromes and Forks, or even a Judge JEFFRIES 
to ride a bloody circuit and put a lot of misguided players out 
of the game. General Mitts is quoted as saying that the game 
is valued at West Point. It is played there under ideal con- 
ditions which the colleges can hardly hope to rival. 


Chancellor MacCracken of New York University has con- 
fided to his undergraduates that the college presidents of the 
country have been invited to send squads of their under- 
graduates to Washington next month to take part in the inau- 
guration procession, and that for his part and for his college 
he should decline the invitation. The Chancellor objected to 
the proposal as costing much too much in time and money, but 
chiefly because “we don’t want college students to turn sol- 
diers,” even holiday soldiers. He would have the marching 
done by men whose business it is to march, and would have 
the college lads stick to their work. His preliminary objections 
are better and more practical than his final one. College boys 
are a cheerful element in a procession, but Washington is a 
long way off from most of the colleges, and inauguration 
weather is apt to be diabolical, and— Well, the committee 
wants 5000 undergraduates. Let us see how many they get. 
Then we shall know better how the mind of the contemporary 
American parent works. 

In the matter of the activity of Mr. Metvin Dewey, State 
Librarian, in excluding Jews from a club with which he is 
eoneerned in the Adirondacks, the Brooklyn Hagle says the 
real issue is whether the State is entitled in the library at 
Albany to the whole of Mr. Dewey’s time, less a reasonable 
vacation, or should that time be divided between the library 
and the Adirondacks, where Mr. Dewey lives several months 
in the year, and “is affected by a relation to quite other busi- 
ness during those months.” As the editor of the Fagle is 
Vice-Chancellor of the Board of Regents to which complaint 
has been made of Mr. Dewey’s inhospitable attitude towards 
Jews, this statement has quas/-official weight. The issue which 
the Hagle indicates ought to be easy to settle. It asks: Is Mr. 
Dewey’s contention that he can be an absentee from Albany, 
and also a State Librarian at Albany, as the law contemplates, 
a valid one? It may be. The President, who spends his sum- 
mers at Oyster Bay, is able to be an absentee from Washing- 
ton, and also President at Washington, as the law contemplates, 
without serious criticism. But the President sticks pretty close 
to his job in summer, wherever he is, and avoids being identi- 
fied with any other money-getting business. 


It fell to the lot of a venerable gentleman named Epwarp 
LINZEE CUNNINGHAM, ninety-five years old, who died on Janu- 
ary 29 at Newport, to be the last surviving member of the 
Harvard class of 1829. Graduates of colleges are apt to take 
as lively an interest in their classes as the facts allow. Mem- 
bers of classes which in the progress of time develop an unusual 
number of distinguished men, give themselves airs, pointing 
proudly, when occasion offers, to the record of their class, and 
vaunting themselves with half-humorous pride on their dis- 
tinguished association, somewhat as men are prone to do be- 
cause they are members of a noted family. Bowdoin caught 
a group of men who became famous, in the days when Haw- 
THORNE and FRANK Prerce were classmates there. Some Yale 
classes have had great fame; especially the class of 53, to 
which belonged Anprew D. Wire, FE. C. Stepmanx, Wayne 
MacVeacu, THropore Bacon, Grorce Sutras, and divers 
others equally well known. But of all famous classes in Ameri- 
can colleges, the most noise was made by this Harvard class 
of ’29, which has just passed out of life. It included in its 
fifty-nine members a notable group of men—Bensamin Ros- 
bins Curtis the jurist, Bensamty Prerce the mathematician, 
JAMES Freeman CuarkeE the preacher, Samvet F. Suira who 
wrote “ America,” Francis B. Crowninstietp, WILLIAM Henry 
CHANNING, CHARLES Stover Srorrow, and a good many more. 
These were stout actors on the boards of life; but the man who 
really made the class’s reputation was its press agent, Dr. 
Ouiver Wenvett Hotes. The class tie was very strong in 729. 
The classmates dined together at least once a year, and at every 
dinner classmate Houmers read a poem. He wrote in all forty- 
four of these reunion poems for his class. Many of the later 
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ones got into print in the Allantice Monthly, and most of them 
are included in his collected verses, where the curious reader 
who does not know them already may find them. No such 
faithful and distinguished service was ever done for a class 
before, or is likely to be done again. And besides writing all 
these verses, Dr. HouMes recorded and cracked up ’29 in other 
of his deliverances, as in a chapter of “ Over the Tea-Cups,” 
when the sixtieth anniversary of his graduation gave him a 
special opportunity. Whoever knows HouMes’s poems knows 
the class of ’29, and will note its final retirement with the 
meditative interest accorded to the departure of an old friend. 

There is something remarkable about the strength and dura- 
tion of these college and class associations. A young fellow 
spends only three or four years in college, and what is four 
years in a man’s life? No other four years ordinarily put so 
deep a mark in him as these. The men who went to the civil 
war and served through it had the only general experience 
that we can recall in our time that sunk in as deep and took 
hold as hard as the college years usually do. A man got his 
bearings in the civil war. Most lads begin to get their bear- 
ings in college. They begin to find themselves; to get some 
notion of what they are, what they want, what they can do, 
and how they are going about it. Most of them are for the 
first time their own masters, intrusted to a large extent with 
responsibility for their own conduct and their own choices. 
To a large extent they can be diligent or lazy, prudent or reck- 
less, thrifty or extravagant, as they see fit. Their friendships 
cease to be matters of mere propinquity and begin to be the 
results of choice. There is time for such friendships to ma- 
ture, and once formed, they last with amazing durability. 
There never was a better example of this strength of college 
associations than in the case of this just-ended Harvard class 
of 29. Harvard can never offer another example of the same 
sort that is quite so striking, for the intimacies that were pos- 
sible in a family of fifty-nine members can hardly reach out 
over a modern class that is 700 strong. But class sentiment 
still holds on in even the big universities, and no doubt the 
Harvard class of ’80, which celebrates its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary next June, will brag of being the greatest Harvard 
class since 729, and put THropore Roosrevett to the fore in 
evidence that its claim is good. 


There is such a thing as being too hospitable to literary 
suggestions. Examples of it appear regularly in the cases of 
boys whom yellow-covered stories fire with yearnings to hunt 
Indians or to be pirates. The stuff these urchins read bears 
some such relation to literature as wood alcohol does to honest 
spirits. The odd thing about the latest case of this sort is 
that the hero of it got his mental stimulation from literature 
of a much higher grade. “ Raffles” appears to have been the 
guiding ‘star of CrristorHEeR SANpROCK, whose recent capture 
by the New York police was the news sensation of a day. 
CuristorHer had been so active in evil-doing, and had stopped 
and robbed so many persons with the aid of two large pistols, 
that the neighbors grew uneasy, and the World offered a re- 
ward of a thousand dollars for his capture. It turns out that 
Curistopuer has been robbing people chiefly for fun. He is 
still a boy, but a bright one. He claims to be a Socialist, 
though the organized Socialists of the town disown him. He 
has admitted that the character of Rattles as ably set forth on 
the stage enlisted his sympathies, and that the Raffles exploits 
scemed to him easy to duplicate. So he did duplicate them, 
and successfully. And when he was locked up he asked 
Police-Commissioner McApoo to lend him Grorce Bernarp 
Suaw’s Man and Superman to read in the Tombs. There is 
an attractive bandit in that work, whose society CHRISTOPHER 
doubtless enjoys. We think Mr. Hornunea and Mr. SHaw 
ought to take an interest in CuristorHer, and perhaps hire 
suitable counsel to make his state of mind seem excusable to 
a jury. His powers of discriminating between right and wrong, 
or even between what is expedient and what isn’t, seem not to 
have been advantageously affected by their influence. If 
CuristopHer had only stuck to Sherlock Holmes it would have 
been impressed upon him that crime doesn’t pay, and that the 
cleverest criminal gets caught. But Raffles is still at large 
and very popular, and Siaw’s theory that whatever is, is wrong, 
is not conducive to respect for the rights of property. Come, 
Mr. Hornwnc, find bail for Curisroruer! and you, Mr. SHaw 
—why not make him the hero of another “ Devil’s Disciple ”! 





































































The Railroad Side of the Rate-making Question 


TuaT President RoosEVELT and other advocates of enlarging the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to control rail- 
way rates have, for the moment, the public ear, is evident from 
what has taken place in the House of Representatives, which is 
habitually responsive to popular pressure. The Escu-TOoWNSEND 
bill, conferring the desired enlargement of powers and creating a 
new court of review, has been reported to the House by the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, although very few Republican mem- 
bers of that committee originally favored it; and, in a conference 
of the Republican members of the House, a very large majority 
voted that the bill should be passed. At the hour when we write, 
the passage of the bill on Thursday, February 9, seems assured. 
It is equally certain that, when the bill goes to the Senate, it will 
be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, of which 
Senator ELkins is chairman, and there it is likely to slumber for 
the rest of the session, unless the friends and opponents of the 
measure can agree upon a compromise. Such an agreement is 
not impracticable, if some of the recent opinions attributed to 
Mr. A. J. Cassatr and other influential representatives of railroad 
interests were actually uttered. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that, for the present, at all events, no compromise would be 
acceptable to the large and powerful body of railroad men whose 
spokesman, Mr. Davin WILLcOx, president of the Delaware and 
Hudson Company, has published a weighty brief on the railway 
side of the rate-making question, the main positions of which 
have since been reaffirmed by him in letters and interviews. A re- 
markable plea for delay, cireumspection, and a thoughtful consid- 
eration of the subject has also appeared in the Railroad Gazette 
for January 20, 1905, the writer of which maintains that the 
power sought for the Interstate Commerce Commission would, in 
practice, be tantamount to a power of original, general rate-making. 
As it is, upon the whole, improbable that either the Escu- 
TOWNSEND bill or any substitute will be made a law by the 
Fifty-eighth Congress, and as, in that event, the mooted legislation 
will become the dominant topic of discussion throughout the com- 
ing summer, it behooves intelligent men to acquaint themselves 
betimes with all that may be said on both sides of the con- 
troversy. We have already given much space to the arguments 
that have been advanced for the enlargement of the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and we now purpose to mark in 
detail what has been urged in opposition thereto. We should first 
direct attention, however, to the President’s latest definition of 
his own view of what ought to be done about railway rates. If 
he was correctly reported in the New York Herald for February 5, 
he said on the preceding day that all he desired was such an 
extension of the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as would enable that body provisionally to change a railway rate 
when an existing rate was complained of as unreasonable and ex- 
cessive—and found to be so after both parties had been heard. 
It was not proposed, he declared, that the commission should re- 
vise all rates, and he pronounced it “ preposterous ” for any one 
to take such an extreme view. It has, indeed, been observed that 
Mr. Rooseve.t carefully avoids the generic phrase “ rate-making,” 
and studiously speaks of “ rate-changing ” or “ rate-revising.” It 
was further asserted by the Herald on February 5 that the Presi- 
dent had expressed himself as by no means wedded to the creation 
of an additional court for reviewing such rates as might be made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The court had been sug- 
gested, he said, in the interest of the railways themselves, in 
order to ameliorate any hardships which might be imposed upon 
them through the disallowance of an existing rate by the com- 
mission. It was of importance to them, he thought, to expedite 
the work of review, so that, if a “reasonable rate” made by the 
commission could be shown, to the satisfaction of a judicial tri- 
bunal, to be “ unreasonable,” the error might be quickly corrected. 

Is it. as a matter of fact, preposterous to assume that the pow- 
ers sought for the Interstate Commerce Commission would, in 
practice, endow that body with general, original rate-making pow- 
ers? Mr. Davin WILLcox answers the question in the negative. 
He points out that, on the contrary, the pending QUARLES-COOPER 
bill, or any measure substantially equivalent, like the Escnu- 
TowNseEND bill, will not effectually limit the commission to power 
merely over a particular rate complained of, and, after investiga- 
tion, pronounced unjust. He insists that the practical effect would 
be to give the commission control over all rates. Any person, 
whether interested or not, would be authorized to institute a pro- 
ceeding attacking a rate, and the commission would then have 
complete power in the premises. Such was the exact ruling of 
the United States Supreme Court when, in March, 1896, and 
March, 1897, it construed the Interstate Commerce Act as not con- 
ferring the rate-making power. The court then said that, if the 
power existed, it would be within the discretion of the com- 
mission of its own motion to suggest that the interstate rates 
on all the roads of the country were unreasonable and unjust, 
to notify the several roads of such opinion, to direct a hearing, 
and, upon such hearing, to make one general order reaching to 
every road and covering every rate. Illustrations of the tre- 
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mendous comprehensiveness of the power then vainly claimed un- 
der the statute, and now sought from additional legislation, are 
the Import Rate case, decided by the commission in 1894, which 
involved the rates on all shipments from abroad to any interior 
points throughout the country; the Maximum Rate case, also 
decided by the commission in 1894, which involved in one proceed- 
ing practically all rates on Southern business east of the Mis- 
sissippi River; and the Business Men’s League case, decided by the 
commission in 1902, which involved substantially all rates from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean. It seems, then, indisputable, 
in view of what the commission has already tried to do, that, if 
the proposed legislation were enacted, the power “to revise rates 
and regulations ” would. in practice, amount to a power to make 
original and general rates. It is certainly important that our 
citizens should appreciate the magnitude of such authority, so 
that, if they decide to confer the desired power, they should do so 
with their eyes wide open. The writer of the striking article in 
the Railroad Gazette has ably shown how colossal would be the 
proportions and how formidable might be the consequences of 
the power to make all railway rates under the guise of revising 
them. Applied to American railroads engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce, the power would be a greater one than has 
ever been exercised by any President or prince, by any Congress 
or Parliament, by any body of five men or of five thousand men. It 
would be a power to bind or to loose industries: to enrich or to 
impoverish both labor and capital; and to build up or to tear down 
communities and commerce. It would make our Federal govern- 
ment more centralized, more masterful, and more irresistible 
than any other government that has existed upon the earth from 
the earliest dawn of history to the present day. 

Mr. Davip WILLcox calls upon American citizens, including, con- 
spicuously, many of the very persons whose interests the proposed 
legislation professes to have in view, to note another very grave 
aspect of the matter. Can they really deem it expedient, he asks, 
to confer upon a government board, which has no experience in 
the operation of railroads, no interest in the property thereof, no 
responsibility for the results of railway management, the power 
to cut down their earnings? He submits that the question con- 
cerns not so much the railway corporations as it concerns those 
who are dependent upon them as employees; as it concerns the 
small, as well as large, holders of railway securities; as it con- 
cerns life-insurance policy-holders and depositors in savings-banks ; 
and as it concerns the merchants and manufacturers who sell 
supplies to railroads, and the communities which they serve. To 
all of these individuals, classes, localities, and interests it is, or 
should be, a most serious question whether railroads are to be 
controlled hereafter by the vigorous policy of private enterprise 
which has heretofore prevailed, or by the rigid governmental meth- 
ods which have in some other countries kept up the rates and 
kept down the service. 

This brings us to the question whether there is any ground for 
supposing that in the United States railway rates are, on the 
whole, unreasonable. Myr. WiILtcox points out that the average 
rate for the entire country in 1903 was seven hundred and sixty- 
three thousandths of a cent per ton per mile. Although prices gen- 
erally had greatly risen, this was only thirty-nine thousandths 
of a cent above the lowest point ever reached, which was in the 
depression of 1899. The rates are now about one-third of the 
average in England and France, and about one-half of the aver- 
age in Germany. Mr. WiLicox adds that, since the Interstate Com- 
merce Act was passed, no charge that a rate was unreasonable in 
itself has ever been sustained in a court. The truth is that the 
Interstate Commission has repeatedly acknowledged that rates are 
seldom or never unreasonable in themselves. What, then, does the 
commission complain of? It complains of alleged discriminations 
or preferences between individuals, on the one hand, and between 
localities or kinds of traffic, on the other. As to the alleged dis- 
criminations between localities or kinds of traffic, the railways 
maintain that the allegation springs from the spirit of com- 
mercial competition. The commission itself recognized, in its re- 
port for 1893, that “It is the competition of product with product, 
of market with market, that has induced carriers, in their eagerness 
to increase the value of their traffic, to reduce continually their rates 
to market points.” The report went on to acknowledge that “ such 
competition is the competition of commerce itself; the strife between 
competing industries which the public interest demands should be 
left free from fettering laws, and uncontrolled by restraining com- 
binations.” ‘So, too, in its report for 1904, the .commission ad- 
mitted that “railway development has extended far béyond the 
point at which any of the greater systems finds its interests so 
identified with a single community as to feel wholly indifferent 
to the demands and needs of all competing communities.” The 
commission, indeed, would not deny that “ there may be entire sin- 
cerity in the contention on the part of the officers of a great 
railway system that any adjustment that satisfies the rival com- 
munities which it serves cannot be seriously objectionable from 
its own point of view.” ’ 

It remains to speak of alleged discriminations or preferences be- 
tween individuals, There seems to be no doubt that the lawmaking 
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power has fully dealt with this subject. The existing statutes com- 
pletely cover the matter of rebates, preferences, or rate-cutting. 
Nothing is needed except their enforcement by the Executive de- 
partment of the government. 





Knowledge and Culture 


THE question of knowledge and culture is threshed out in Mr. 
FE. 8. MartIn’s recent article on “ The Spiritual Quality.” It seems 
that President Exior objects to Harvard’s dubbing a “C” pass in 
examinations the gentlemanly mark. In Oxford the marks are 
1, 2, 3, 4. One and two are commonly left to scholars, while three, 
which corresponds to our “ C,” is known as a “ gentlemanly third,” 
and four as a “ ladylike fourth.” A three pass does not mean that 
a man has necessarily been stupid or dilatory, but simply that he 
has chosen some other field than that of college honors as his own. 
A fourth is set down as somewhat amateurish and effeminate, but 
a third is gentlemanly. A sense is simply conveyed that a man 
may carry on the business of life very effectively, become a use- 
ful and responsible citizen, and yet regard his university life as a 
social system. 

High marks in examinations depend upon a trained mem- 
ory and a power of acquiring irrelevant information. Culture, 
on the contrary, is a sympathetic assimilation of the best in the 
realm of thought and achievement. Culture is a slower process 
and a deeper, and its reward strikes further in. Assimilation of 
the best that hae been thought and accomplished effects not mere- 
ly the brain, but the character—the whole spirit of a man. Culture 
implies a soil ploughed and fertilized, where whatever seed falls 
has the better chance for growth. Information even in vast quanti- 
ties, so long as it remains mere information, used for purposes 
of passing examinations, need not affect the manners nor the 
morals of a man; both may remain hopelessly lax in an encyclo- 
pedian mine of facts. But culture affects primarily the manners 
and the morals. <A cultured gentleman has external methods of 
getting on with his kind; he has the true sense of relationship, 
the feeling that all he can learn to feel or to be is not for him- 
self, but for service; he knows himself in a network of human inter- 
relations. In the end, the test of knowledge is not examination- 
marks, it is living. There was often more real culture, as HAm- 
MERTON points out,-in the old-fashioned country gentleman, who 
employed the wide leisure of a lifetime in deepening his intimacy 
with Latin and English literatures, than in his progressive grand- 
son, who pursues Latin, Greek, English, French, German, Italian, 
mathematics, a science or two, and a few of the arts during his 
college career. It is often pointed out to us that ARISTOTLE’S 
general information would barely pull him through a college en- 
trance examination. It is told of MacauLay that crossing the 
Channel and finding it too rough to read he closed his eyes and 
recited two books of Paradise Lost, and of Keats that he never 
read much because the half of a phrase was enough to set him 
thinking, and he never emerged from his own meditation in time 
for many books. A certain learned Scotchman died in this coun- 
try a few years ago who was spoken of in the Spectator as “ one 
of the twelve most learned men of his day.” It was strange and 
pathetic that with all his learning his life was strangely lonely 
and cut off, and his personality ineffectual. His attainments re- 
sulted in a truculent dogmatism, and his information was never 
translated into character and power. He was almost unknown 
among his intellectual peers, and wielded practically no influence 
either in the practical or mental life of his adopted land. STEVEN- 
SON represented the antithesis to this type. It is almost impossi- 
ble to speak his name without emotion. He is closely knit into 
the hearts of the English-speaking peoples, not because he knew 
much, but because he used freely and graciously what he did 
know. He set a standard for English writers, but as a side-issue 
he was beloved even by the trainboys wherever he travelled, and 
it would be difficult to number those who learned from him a 
cheery, half-humorous acceptance of the blows of fate. By his 
own confession he had little Greek, and Professor BLACKIE, who 
ruled that department at the University of Edinborough in STE- 
VENSON’S day, gave him a certificate of attendance in class-room, 
frequently remarking as he did so that he was wholly unac- 
quainted with STEVENSON’s face. It would have been an enviable 
experience to have seen the smile that responded to this assurance. 
“Indeed,” this college culprit writes, “I denied myself many op- 
portunities; acting upon an extensive and highly rational system 
of truantry, which cost me a great deal of trouble to put in ex- 
ercise—perhaps as much as would have taught me Greek—and 
sent me forth into the world of letters with the merest shadow of 
an education. But they say it is always a good thing to have 
taken pains, and that success is its own reward, whatever be its 
nature; so that perhaps even upon this I should plume myself that 
no one ever played the truant with more deliberate care, and none 
ever had more certificates for less education.” Well, according to 
Socrates, the education of ALCIBIADES consisted in knowing let- 
ters, to play the cithara, and to wrestle, but it proved a good 
foundation for brilliant achievement. 
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In the end college honors are excellent adornments, but they 
are not worth making fetiches: of, and some of the most effective 


of achievements are uncrowned by a degree. 





Mrs. Trask’s Plea Against Divorce 


OF the many published deliverances concerning divorce, none has 
been so trenchant and illuminating as KATRINA TRASK’Ss article on 
the subject in The Arena for January, entitled “ Light versus 
Legislation.” It is the gospel truth, in a fresh and convincing 
presentation—just what we should expect from this writer's ex- 
alted poetry and fiction—and with something of that kind of 
humor which gleamed in the lightning flashes of truth illustrating 
the Master’s words. 

Mrs. TRASK’s plea is against divorce. We cannot add “in any 
case,” because the principle of the plea transcends casuistry. She 
does not scrutinize the accidental circumstances of our modern 
life to find exceptional instances; her course of conviction is direct, 
toward one high point of light, with nothing in its medium to re- 
fract it, and admitting no casual occasions for distractions whereby 
it would be scattered and dissipated. That particular crisis in 
which the Master said a man should barter his cloak for a 
sword was not contemplated "by Him when He announced the 
principle, “‘ Resist not evil.” ; 

The light from the Mount where the greatest of all sermons was 
uttered is that of a divine wisdom—the unfailing light of ever- 
lasting love. Down in the forum and the arena the light is 
broken and confused, and even ecclesiastic canons cannot restore 
its integrity. There is no lack of law there; but the best adjust- 
ments which the ingenuity of the wisest men can devise in the 
interests of justice, the severest restrictions and penalties for the 
suppression of evil are but dykes against a flood whose power is 
only measured by their resistance. 

The fact that divorce cases in England have more than quad- 
rupled in number since such cases were, in 1858, transferred from 
the ecclesiastical to the civil courts, shows that in the former some 
leaven of the divine evangel was still at work for softening that 
“hardness of men’s hearts,” because of which alone divorce, for 
any cause, was permitted. Mrs. TRASK, therefore, is not without 
reason in addressing her appeal especially to the Church; and her 
appeal has a greater justification because it is to the Church, not 
as an ecclesiastical body, making laws “for the restriction of 
men’s acts,” but as the representative on earth of the divine power 
for regeneration—for the renewal of human hearts. And she takes 
the Master’s view of the gospel—that it is the gospel of Forgive- 
ness. ‘“ The moment that the husband or wife forfeits the right, 
through any act, to the more exquisite and subtile differentiation of 
personal love, then there comes the other relationship—that of 
neighbor; and to that neighbor love must be shown—love as it is 
vigorously painted in that incomparable essay on love by St. Paul: 
‘Love that vaunts not itself, that endures all things, believes all 
things, hopes all things.’ ” 

To IBsEN’s urgent plea for the self-development of an awakened 
soul, renouncing for that all else, Mrs. TRASK responds that not 
only is this no righteous warrant for divorce, but the marriage 
which turns out to be a mistake furnishes the supreme oppor- 
tunity for the best self-development—the growth manifest in “ the 
fruits of the spirit.” Almost the writer persuades us that un- 
wisely chosen life-companionships might, if fully availed of for the 
purposes of discipline, lead the stronger souls in these partnerships 
into the Kingdom of Heaven, drawing the weaker ones along with 
them. Certainly they are capable of developing within the lim- 
ited lines of very close intimacy a deep and varied altruism denied 
to happier unions. 

It is this close altruism, where one personality acts directly upon 
another, in the nearness of kinship, in the nearer relation of mar- 
riage, or in neighborly intercourse—which is expressed in terms 
of vital intimacy, since the neighbor is to be loved as one’s self— 
that seems characteristic of Christianity. Yet in the Master’s 
answer to the question, “Who is my mother and who are my 
brethren?” natural kinship seems to wane before the claim of the 
divine Father as expressed in the first great commandment. But 
the Master never by any comparison weakened the neighbor’s 
claim. If a man love not his brother (and brotherhood here means 
the complement of divine fatherhood) whom he hath seen, how 
shall he love God, whom he hath not seen? And of husband and 
wife He said, they are one body. 

We can understand why marriages—especially those which have 
not “the inner warrant of the heart,” to use Mrs. TRASK’S ex- 
pression—are to such an extent availed of in modern fiction. The 
weak novel shows the way out through divorce into an ideally per- 
fect union. All thoughtful English and American readers are 
waiting to see what deliverance Mrs. HumMpHry WARD may find out 
of the distresses of the “ Marriage of William Ashe.” Will she have 
the clear vision of the true light from the Mount? The very fast 
that this question has become the test of a great genius is in it- 
self both significant and hopeful. 
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” E moved with pensive paces, 
I and he, 


And bent our faded faces 
Wistfully, 
Kor something troubled him, and troubled 


me. 


‘The lanthorn feebly lightened 
Our gray hall, 
Where ancient brands had brightened 
Hearth and wall, 
And shapes long vanished whither vanish 
all, 


“<Q why, Love, nightly, daily,’ 
I had said, 
‘Dost sigh, and smile so palely, 
As if shed 
Were all Life’s blossoms, all its dear things 
dead Y 


** Since silence sets thee grieving,’ 
He replied, 
‘And [I abhor deceiving 
One so tried, 
Why. Love. I'll speak, ere time us twain 
divide.’ 


* He held me, I remember, 
Just as when 
Our life was June—September 
Though ‘twas then: 
And we walked on, until he spoke again: 


“*Susie, an Trish mummer, 
Loud-acclaimed 
Through the gay London summer 
Was 1I:—named 
A master in my art, who would be famed. 


“*But lo. there beamed before me 
Lady Su: 
God's altar-vow she swore me 
When none knew, 
And for her sake I bade the sock adieu. 


“*My Lord your father’s pardon 
Thus I won: 
He let his heart unharden 
Towards his son, 
And honorably condoned what we had done: 


“* But said—recall vou, dearest ?— 
As for Su, 
I'd see her—ay, though nearest 
Vow to you— 
Sooner entombed than in a stage purlieu! 


“* Just so—And here he housed us, 
In this nook, 
Where Love like balm has drowsed us: 
Robin, rook, 
Our chief familiars, next to string and 
book. 


“*QOur days here, peace-enshrouded, 
Followed strange 
The old stage-joyance, crowded, 
Rich in range; 
But never did my soul desire a change, 


“* Till now, the far uncertain 
Voice of yore 
Calls—calls me to the curtain: 
There once more, 
But once, to tread the boards I trod before. 


“*A night—the last and single 
Ere I die— 
To face the lights, to mingle 
As did I 
Once in the game, and rivet every eye!’ 





THE NOBLE LADY’S STORY 


(Circa 1790) 


BY THOMAS HARDY 


“Such was his wish. He feared it, 
Feared it though 
Rare memories so endeared it. 
I, also, 
Feared it still more: its outcome who could 
know! 


“* Alas, my Love. said TIT then, 
‘Since it be 
A wish so mastering, why, then 
Ken go ye! 
Despite your pledge to father and to 





me. 


“Twas fixed; no more was spoken 
Thereupon : 
Our silences were broken 
Only on 
The petty items of his needs while gone. 


“ Farewell he bade me, pleading 
That it meant 
So little, thus conceding 
To his bent; 
And then, as one constrained to go, he went. 


“Thwart thoughts I let deride me, 
As, “twere vain 
To hope him back beside me 
Ever again: 
Could one plunge make a waxing passion 
wane? 


“T thought, ‘Some wild stage-woman, 
Honor-wrecked ‘ 
But no: it was inhuman 
To suspect; : 
Though little cheer could my lone heart 
affect. 


II 
“Yet came it, to my gladness, 
That, as vowed, 
He did return. But sadness 
Swiftly cowed 
The joy with which my _ greeting was 
endowed. 


“Some woe was there. Estrangement 
Marked his mind. 
Each welcome-warm arrangement 
I had designed 
Touched him no more than deeds of careless 
kind. 


“*T—failed! escaped him glumly. 
*“—I went on 
In my old part. But dumbly— 
Memory gone— 
Advancing, I sank sick: my vision drawn 


“*To something drear, distressing 
As the knell 
Of all hopes worth possessing!’ 
—What befell 
Seemed linked with me, but how I could 
not tell. 


* Hours passed; till I implored him, 
As he knew 
How faith and frankness toward him 
Ruled me through, 
To say what ill I had done, and could undo. 


“* Faith—frankness. Ah! Heaven save 
such!’ 
Murmured he, 
‘They are wedded wealth! J gave such 
Liberally, 
3ut vou, Dear, not. For you suspected me.’ 


“T was about beseeching 
In hurt haste 
More meaning, when he reaching 
To my waist 
Led me to pace the hall as once we paced. 
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“*T never meant to draw you 
To own all, 
Declared he. * But—I saw you— 
By the wall, 
Half-hid. And that was why I failed 
withal!’ 


“*Where? when? said I. * Why, nigh me, 
At the play 
That night. That you should spy me, 
Doubt my fay, 
And follow, furtive, took my heart away!’ 


“That [I had never been there, 
But had gone 
To my locked room—unseen there, 
Curtains drawn, 
Long days abiding—told I, wonder-wan. 


“*Nay, “twas your form and vesture, 
Cloak and gown, 
Your hooded features—gesture 
Half in frown, 
That faced me, pale,’ he urged, ‘ that night 
in town.’ 


“Straight pleaded I: ‘ Forsooth, Love, 
Had I gone, 
I must have been, in truth, Love, 
Mad to don 
Such well-known raiment.’ gut he still 
went on 


“That he was not mistaken 
Nor misled.— 
I felt like one forsaken, 
Wished me dead, 
That he could think thus of the wife he 
had wed. 


* Well: what no words effected 
Thought achieved. 
It was my wraith—projected 
(He conceived) 
Thither by my tense brain at home aggrieved. 


* Thereon his credence centred 
Till he died; 
And, no more tempted, entered 
Sanctified, 
The little vault with room for one beside.” 


II] 
Thus far the lady’s story. 
Now she, too, 
Reclines within that hoary 
Last dark mew 
Mellstock Quire, with him she loved so 
true. 


_ 


A yellowing marble, placed there 
Tablet-wise, 
And two joined hearts enchased there 
Meet the eyes; 
And reading their twin names we moralize: 


Did she, we wonder, follow 
Jealously ? 
Was her denial hollow? 
Or saw he 
Some semblant dame? Or,.can wraiths really 
be? 


Were it she went, her honor, 
All may hold, 
Pressed truth at last upon her 
Till she told— 
(Him only—others as these lines unfold.) 


Riddle death-sealed forever, 
it at rest. . < 
One’s heart could blame her never 
If one guessed 
That go she did. She knew her actor best. 
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A PHASE OF THE RUSSIAN SITUATION—PEASANT WOMEN 
STACKING SALT FROM A MINE 


Russia and Siberia are rich in salt deposits, and many of the peasants find employment in the mines. The peasant classes are 


subjected to unusual hardships to pay their taxes and earn a bare living. Their working-day is seldom less than sixteen 
hours, and sometimes lasts for twenty-one hours, with three hcurs for sleep, taken at intervals during the day and night. 
The average earnings of many of the peasants, of whom there are said to be one hundred million, amount in many cases to less 
than the equivalent of ten cents a day throughout the year. Their diet is less than falls to the lot of a similar class in any 
civilized country, and in many cases a hovel two and one-half yards long and one and one-half yards high shelters an entire 
family and its possessions 


From stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y, 
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A Defence of Governor Vardaman 


By Garrard Harris, of Jackson, Mississippi 


ROBABLY no man has been more abused by the Northern 
press than Governor James K. Vardaman, of Mississippi. 
Those who know him know it is undeserved. He is merely 
paying the penalty often meted out to those who take ad- 
vanced positions. 

To the North, Governor Vardaman has loomed suddenly out of 
political oblivion. It is the stock charge of his enemies that he is 
an accident of the times—a fragment of red-hot lava belched from 
a hitherto quiescent volcano of race hatred, which remains con- 
spicuously sizzling at white heat, refusing to cool. 

This is not true. Vardaman is no stranger to Mississippi pol- 
itics. In that State he has been prominent for a number of years, 
and there his course in working his way up from a poor boy, on 
a farm left desolate by the civil war, to the .Chief Magistracy of 
his people, is a story well calculated to inspire others. His boy- 
hood was not out of the ordinary monochrome of poverty, hard 
work, and adverse circumstances—a daily, desperate battle to wrest 
sustenance from an ungracious soil by the hardest sort of toil. 

Eventually young Vardaman managed to qualify himself for the 
bar, and began practice in Winona, a town in one of the poor 
“hill counties.” In 1883 he took up newspaper work in con- 
nection with his practice, editing the Winona Advance, a weekly 
publication. The next year he moved to Greenwood, his present 
home, then a small town in the fertile delta county of Leflore. 
There he practised law. In 1889 he was elected to the Legislature. 
It was at this time that Mr. Vardaman’s views on the “ negro 
question ” resolved themselves into the ones he now holds and ad- 
vocates. <A brief view into conditions there at that time, which 
were little different from those prevailing over the State generally, 
may enable the reader to discover the reasons which caused the 
celebrated “ Mississippi Constitution” of 1890 to be adopted, and 
why Governor Vardaman is so positive in his convictions as re- 
gards the negro and his limitations. : 

In Leflore County the negroes outnumbered the whites fifty to 
one, yet owned less than one-half of one per cent. of the land. 
The State was then selling land there for fifty cents an acre. 
That same land now brings a yearly rental of $8 per aere, and is 
readily bought for from $50 to $80 an acre. The negroes, accord- 
ingly, owning nothing, paid an infinitesimal portion of the taxes. 
The percentage of illiteracy was as high as 90 per cent., yet the 
Federal government had placed the ballot in the hands of these 
ignorant people—improvident, shiftless, owning no land, paying 
no taxes, and having no more sense of moral or legal accountability 
than children. A negro of this class could go to the polls, and, 
without knowing who or what he was voting for? except that it 
was “de ’Publikin ticket,” and that he was told by some design- 
ing white carpetbag leader to vote it, nullify the vote of a resi- 
dent planter, a large payer of taxes, whose sole idea was to obtain 
a better government. 

This condition of affairs, as can be readily seen, produced po- 
litical chaos. In the late seventies the white people rallied to- 
gether. By force, by fraud, intimidation, or any other means 
which they considered justifiable to the end, they ousted the carpet- 
baggers and their negro supporters, thus getting the reins of gov- 
ernment into their own hands for the first time since before the 
war. Order was gradually evolved, yet the main problem was not 
solved. A long saturnalia of alien government: a Gargantuan feast 
of plunder, had during its ten years of misrule left Mississippi, 
and every county therein, bowed with debt and taxes which prac- 
tically amounted to confiscation. The machinery of government 
was in sad repair. Offices had been administered for personal 
profit solely, by the leaders of the negroes, and, when the end came, 
most of them fled the State northward with well-filled pockets. 
Others,, who felt that the cause of public loot was not yet a for- 
l.rn hope, remained to incite their ignorant black followers to 
hatred of their former masters, and to rally their broken forces 
each election day. 

Force and stuffed ballot-boxes, intimidation and trickery were 
used by the native white minority to maintain the position of 
supremacy over the force of numbers which they had won. To 
surrender it to the overwhelming black majority of ignorance, 
irresponsibility, and venality, led by selfishly cunning whites, would 
be to open a Pandorean box of evils again, and let loose ‘a new 
and hungry legion of leeches to hang upon the lean flanks of the 
commonwealth. 

It was during these times that Vardaman received his knowl- 
edge of the negro exercising the functions of citizenship, and the 
young delta lawyer was prominent in the Legislature in calling 
the constitutional convention of 1890, which gave the State a 
charter by means of which an intelligent and interested electorate 
was assured. Ignorance, viciousness, the irresponsible and floating 
vote have all been eliminated, and since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution there is no record of an election disturbance in Mississippi. 

Under this Constitution the qualifications of an elector are: 
he shall have been a resident of the State two years and district 
one; never convicted of.a felony; duly registered; shall have paid 
on or before February 1 of the year in which he offers to vote all 
taxes assessed against him, which he had an opportunity of paying 
for the preceding two years, including a poll tax of $2 a year; 
and he must be able to read any section of the Constitution of 
Mississippi, or understand the same when read to him, or give a 
reasonable interpretation thereof. These requirements have been 
held not in violation of the Constitution of the United States or 
any amendments, the entire court concurring, in the case of Will- 
iams vs. The State of Mississippi. 





The negroes soon realized that they were not qualified under 
these provisions, and now rarely attempt to vote. Those who can 
read or interpret the Constitution generally do not care enough to 
pay their poll taxes or register, so the number of the race in the 
electorate is very small indeed. ‘The progress made by the State 
of Mississippi since the adoption of that Constitution shows the 
wisdom of having only intelligence govern. 

Vardaman’s general position on the “negro question” is that 
of ninety-nine out of every hundred men in the South. In some 
respects he is somewhat ahead of the general run of people, espe- 
cially as regards his views as to negro education. He believes the 
negro not fit for self-government, much less for domination by 
sheer force of numbers, of a more intelligent race. He believes 
that the negro should be protected in his natural rights of life, 
liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness. These, as Gov- 
ernor, he has seen that the negro citizens get. 

He believes, however, that the elective franchise is a gift of 
civilization and not an absolute right: it is to be exercised by the 
intelligent and comprehending, and extended to those from time to 
time, who so qualify themselves to receive it, from those who 
already have obtained it, and that these are the ones to be the 
judges of the fitness of the applicant to be received into their 
ranks. He believes that the negro is not a fit associate for a white 
man by reason of racial, and therefore, mental and moral, in- 
feriority; that in a country where two such races live, the white 
race, by reason of inherent and demonstrated superiority of at- 
tainments, therefore higher scale of civilization and capacity for 
government, should be the dominant one; that there is not now, 
nor can there be, social equality between the races, for such would 
debase, drag down, and mongrelize the higher one, without in the 
least uplifting the lower; and that, finally, the white race, situated 
as it is in this country. which it won with its blood, cannot and 
will not share sovereignty of dominion with the inferior one. 

As to education, Governor Vardaman holds that it is largely 
wasted upon the negro race. While there have been shining ex- 
ceptions, examination exposes the fact that in these few abnormal 
men, white blood is very largely predominant. Vardaman holds 
that education, of a practical sort, such as is given by the Alcorn 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Rodney, Mississippi, a 
State institution, and that given by Booker Washington at Tus- 
kegee, Alabama, and similar institutions, the only sort which 
the negro can with real benefit receive. The ordinary education 
doled out to the negro, a smattering of subjects which do not 
in the least help him to be a better citizen, or a better toiler, 
Governor Vardaman considers, from observation and experience, to 
be worse than none at all. These things only fill the head of the 
average young negro with dreams he can never attain by reason of 
inherent limitations. They cause him to leave the farms, where he 
could be a respected, land-owning, law-abiding citizen, making a 
comfortable living, and go to towns, there to drift about in -idle- 
ness, engage in menial occupations, or be supported in lazy com- 
fort by some colored cook. There, in the towns, exposed to tempta- 
tions which would not assail him in the country, and for which, 
by his crude and elemental nature he is poorly equipped to resist, 
he becomes the chief source from which the criminal class is re- 
cruited. Unfitted for honest, sweat-producing toil, and by the same 
token unfitted for any other, he is a menace to both races: a benefit 
to neither. 

In 1891 Vardaman was Presidential elector; in 1894 he was re- 
turned to the Legislature and was unanimously elected Speaker of 
the House; in 1895 he made the race for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor against A. J. McLaurin, present United States 
Senator. Vardaman was defeated in the convention, but was again 
made Presidential elector. In 1896, at Greenwood, Vardaman 
founded the Commonwealth, having previously disposed of the En- 
terprise, which he founded in°1891. Always a writer with decided 
ideas, expressed in vigorous English, his paper at once sprang into 
great prominence, and became a.power in the State. Mr. Varda- 
man took occasion to scarify the McLaurin administration for 
various sins of omission and commission, and thereby gained the 
enmity of Governor McLaurin and his powerful following. 

When war was declared with Spain and volunteers called for by 
President McKinley, Vardaman raised a company and was elected 
captain. Governor McLaurin’ refused to issue the commission 
unless Mr. Vardaman apologized for his utterances in his. paper. 
The editor made some sulphuric comments on a public official 
using his public office to pay private grudges with, refused to 
apologize, and enlisted in his own company as a private, and thus 
went to the front as a soldier of the United States. He saw active 
service in Cuba, and rose step by step to be major of volunteers, 
holding that rank when he resigned, in 1899, to return to Mis- 
sissippi to make the race for Governor against A. H. Longino. 
He got in the race late, but gave his opponent a hard fight. How- 
ever, the McLaurin machine was against him, of course, and he 
was defeated in the convention. _He returned to Greenwood, took 
up editorial work on the Commonwealth, and proceeded to make 
things hot for the Longino administration, together with an occa- 
sional pot-shot at Senator McLaurin. A primary election law for 
nominations having been enacted, taking the matter out of the 
hands of the politicians and putting it up to the people, Varda- 
man decided to try it again for the Gubernatorial nomination. 

About this time President McKinley was killed. Major Var- 
daman paid a beautiful tribute to him in the Commonwealth, for 
the martyred President was greatly loved in the South on ac- 
count of his broad, pacific policy of conciliation, regard for the 
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WILLIAM F. POTTER, ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE LONG ISLAND 
RAILROAD TO SUCCEED THE LATE W. H. BALDWIN, JR. 


Mr. Potter, who succeeds the late W. H. Baldwin, Jr., as president of the Long Island Railroad, has been connected with rail- 
roading for thirty years. In 1875, in his twentieth year, he began his career asa clerk in the employ of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad, and following that he held various positions in connection with railroad management. In 1897 he became super- 
intendent of the Long Isiand Railroad, and later was made vice-president and general manager. A new schedule of passenger 
rates on the Long Island road went into effect February 1 
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Southern people, their ideas and customs. At the same time he 
assured Mr. Roosevelt of the kindly attitude of the South toward 
him. Knowing him to be half a Southerner, the people of that 
whole section opened their hearts to him. He had the oppor- 
tunity to become the best-loved President, in the South, the Re- 
publican party has ever given to the nation. Much was expected 
of him; but much was tendered him in loyalty, respect, and ad- 
miration. At last the South felt that she was to be no longer 
treated as a conquered province, but had partially come into her 
own, with full recognition as a part of the United States, by one 
who was bound to her by the dearest of ties and sympathies. 

All this, and more, Major Vardaman said in his paper, and the 
files show it. Then, to the utter discomfiture of the Southern 
people, Mr. Roosevelt began to trample upon their dearest tradi- 
tions, and, in ways too numerous to be here recited, gave offence 
to the South, whose citizens were shocked, chagrined, and sorely 
disappointed. A succession of unpleasant incidents apparently 
confirmed the general belief that the President was wantonly 
trying to humiliate the South, and champion the cause of the 
negro as against the whites when there was no apparent occa- 
sion for his “taking sides.’ In a recent interview Judge Jones, 
of Alabama, for the President, says that the latter regrets giving 
offence and did not do so intentionally, and was not nor has he 
been an advocate of “ social equality.” His dining with Booker 
Washington and the course above referred to gave that belief, which 
became general throughout the South, and this is the first oppor- 
tunity they have had of learning whether or not the President was 
actuated by a desire to humiliate and offend them. 

A general howl of execration, repudiation, and disappointment 
went up from all over the Southern country. Major Vardaman, 
an intense man, of strong prejudices, had his share of uncompli- 
mentary and unkind things to say of the President. Much has been 
credited to him and circulaied by newspaper enemies which*he did 
not say; but on account of his prominence at the time in State 
politics his remarks were given more attention than others that 
were severer. 

Thus the “ negro question ” was not raised by the Southern peo- 
ple, who want it to die out, as the best people of the North desire 
the “ bloody shirt ” to remain unwaved. ‘The President, unthinking- 
ly, as he now says through Judge Jones, raised the question, and 
it could not be ignored. It was flung into the Mississippi cam- 
paign as a live issue, and Major Vardaman had to notice it. 
Pitted against him were three candidates for the nomination— 
the entire Longino-McLaurin machine; the active efforts of a 
politician-bishop of a large denomination in the State; a flood of 
money and a defamatory campaign of circulars, together with the 
entire Federal power of “ pie” in the State, directed by an un- 
popular mugwump “referee” of Roosevelt’s appointing. Var- 
daman forcefully reiterated his views, which were those of the 
majority of his constituents. Himself a superb stump-speaker of 
eloquent tongue and magneti¢ presence, he simply ran his opponents 
off the stump, and was triumphantly elected by the people. 

Since the inauguration of Governor Vardaman there have been 
fewer serious crimes by negroes than ever before in the history 
of the State. The mere fact of his being Governor has had a deter- 
rent effect. At the same time, there have been fewer lynchings, 
proportionately. The Governor put his foot down heavily upon this 
species of lawlessness three months after his inauguration. Late 
one night he received word of a mob assembling 300 miles away 
to lynch a negro for a particularly heinous murder. Quietly 


A College 


By Henry 


ALF-WAY between the rear of the chapel and the Gothic 

facade of the library a shower overtook me. I had no 

umbrella, and the great umbrella elm south of Trum- 

bull Gallery, though a favorite spot for the Tityre tu 

patule act on a sunny dav, was not quite weather proof. 
There was the passageway under Trumbull Gallery itself, which 
would have lent me cover; but ‘twas a darksome crypt where an 
uncanny echo dwelt, and at any moment the door of the Bug Lab 
might open upon an interior in which—it was whispered—vivisec- 
tion was practised. Besides, there was always danger there of meet- 
ing faculty men coming down from the treasurer’s office up-stairs, 
where “ Hank Kingsley paid off the boys.” 

So I turned southwest to the vast yellow pile of the cabinet build- 
ing: and as I did so, I saw a human being run from the rain into 
a sort of recess under its north wall, which I had often noticed 
from a distance. As [ approached it, I recognized Nimrod; and 
when I joined him, he gave me the rationale of our shelter. It 
seems that the cabinet had onee been the college commons, with 
the kitchen in the basement; and the porchlike structure under 
which we were crouched was an outside staircase and entry con- 
ducting to the north dining-hall, where the juniors and freshmen 
had been fed—safely apart from their natural enemies, the seniors 
and sophomores at the south end. 

Our area was depressed two feet below the level of the Yard, 
and had become a haunt of toads, which hopped about us as we 
sat, seeking to escape from their pit. They led Nimrod to dis- 
course on the college fauna, which was richer than was generally 
supposed. Every one knew the gray squirrels that came up from 
the Green and took nuts from your hand on the chapel steps after 
prayers. Some had seen the Atheneum cat, and it was believed 
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assembling a military company, taking command himself, Governor 
Vardaman hired a special train, rode all night with his soldiers, 
and in the gray dawn swooped down upon the mob surrounding 
the jail. He got the prisoner, and at the same time told the 
would-be lynchers that he intended to put a stop to that variety 
of lawlessness if he had to put the whole State in mourning; that 
when he ordered out troops to protect a prisoner they had ammuni- 
tion and orders to,shoot to kill, and he was going to make an ex- 
ample of the first unruly assemblage of the sort. The prisoner 
was brought to Jackson for safekeeping, and at his trial another 
troops of soldiers, well armed. were on guard. He was tried, con- 
victed, and the Supreme Court affirmed the case. The prisoner was 
legally hanged on January 13 last. Several instances of troops 
mysteriously appearing in time to frustrate lynching plans have 
had a wholesome effect, and now, unless the crime is of violence 
against some woman, there is little disposition to interfere with 
the routine of the law. 

Governor Vardaman has broken up “ white-capping” in Mis- 
sissippi. Eight or ten men were recently given long terms in the 
penitentiary for trying to run negroes out of their community. 
The Governor employed detectives, who obtained the information 
which resulted in the convictions and a number of members of the 
organization fleeing the State. The “ white-caps” have disbanded 
to meet no more. 

Personally, Governor Vardaman is simplicity itself, in every: 
thing. Despising show, ostentation, and charlatanry; holding a 
lasting and bitter contempt for hypocrisy and pretence, he says 
bluntly what he thinks. Fearing nothing on earth, he is an hon- 
est, unassuming gentleman whose life is an open book. The des- 
perate efforts of political enemies to find anything discreditable 
therein have never been gratified. Vardaman tries faithfully to 
live up to his ideals. He is the same genial, hearty man to-day 
that he was as a private citizen in Lefiore County. The poorest 
negro can come to his office at any time and be given a prompt 
and attentive hearing, and the official attitude of the Governor 
will not be one whit different between the negro and an influential 
white man. And, it is rather curious to relate, that all negroes 
who know Governor Vardaman admire him devotedly. He is kind- 
ness itself to them, and full of consideraticn for those whom he 
characterizes as “ good negroes”; and his colored servants are in- 
tensely loyal to him. 

Vardaman has made no effort to build up a machine, nor is 
he pedling the appointive offices where they will strengthen him 
politically. All things being equal, he will favor his friends, but 
when the friend does not reach the high moral and general standard 
of ability he requires, the Governor does not hesitate to go into 
the ranks of his opponents, as he has done in several instances. 
His aim is to get the best man for the place, regardless of his 
affiliations, and thus it comes about that at the end of the first 
year of his administration Governor Vardaman has to his credit 
the most orderly, efficient, cleanest record the State has seen 
for many years. 

Loyal to his friends, loving them with the fuiness of a gener- 
ous and impulsive nature, ardently loved and admired by them in 
return, Vardaman, by his conservative and wise course in his 
administration, is growing, day by day, in the estimation of the 
people. Mississippians know they at last have a Governor who 
wears no man’s brand; who will dare to do right as he sees it, 
and who will hand his high office back to the people three years 
from now with no speck nor stain upon it. 


Antiquary 


A. Beers 


that there were mice in Alumni, which lived on the crumbs of Com- 
mencement dinners. Nimrod now assured me that there were 
bird’s-nests with real birds in them in some of the remoter elms. 
Himself had encountered a live mud-turtle crawling over the wild- 
oats pampas that spread between North Coal Yard and North Pump, 
but he did not think it indigenous. Neither did he credit the tale 
that a young green snake had been cut in two by a scythe while 
the haymakers were mowing the loneliest part of the Yard, the 
tract extending from the northeast corner to Old Divinity, toto ab 
orbe divisa. 

You do not believe that there used to be a hay-field all along 
where Lawrance and Farnam and the Battell Chapel now stand? I 
tell you that many a drowsy June afternoon, sitting at my window 
in North College, I have heard the whetting of scythes where now 
you hear the snore of the trolley-car. (Nimrod secured one of the 
whetstones for his memorabil collection.) And I remember, one 
summer midnight, the smeil of new-mown hay, raked up in 
little cocks and windrows under the dark elms, making my way 
slowly to my room, when Aleck had been singing the Infelice on the 
fence, and heads were out all along the row, listening. 

Or perhaps you do not believe that, in days somewhat earlier 
than those, the president’s house had stood on that same corner, 
and the president had kept a cow. Whether he kept her on the 
college grounds—a challenge to undergraduate enterprise—as has 
happened at some other colleges, I am not certain. But history 
says that at one time she browsed the college pasture on what was 
formerly Peck Street, but is now University Place. (The change of 
name was at the instance of Mr. Charles C. Chatfield, of the College 
Courant—* C.C.C.C.C.”—who_ built a house there “in the com- 
pleted years.”) A cow! Prexy’s cow! Just suppose one wanted 
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The Motor-boat “ Shrimp,” in which Alexander Stein Won Third Place in the Eight-mile Endurance Race 
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Mr. W. Gould Brokaw’s “ Challenger,” which, among other Events, broke two Records and Won the Handicap jor the 
H. M. Flagler Cup 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE MOTOR-BOAT RACES AT PALM BEACH, 
FLORIDA 


In the regatta of the Palm Beach Power-Boat Association, which was held at Palm Beach, Florida, between February 1 and 4, 
a new mile record of 2.04 was made by W. Gould Brokaw’s 150-horse-power “ Challenger.” This boat also won the four-mile 
handicap for the H. M. Flagler cup in 8 minutes, 41 2-5 seconds—an average of 27 1-2 miles an hour, and made a new kilometer 
record of 1 minute, 21 seconds. In the eight-mile speed-race, the “ Challenger” was beaten by the “ Comet,” whose winning time 
was 25 minutes, 34 seconds; but the Brokaw boat again came to the front on the third day of the regatta by winning the two- 
mile race for the Beach cup—time, 5 minutes, 28 seconds 

Photographs by Penfield 
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a cow now to put in the belfry—and that there was a belfry, a 
real one, say with green slats—instead of a semidetached modern 
campanile—where in this city of a hundred thousand souls could 
the cow for such a purpose be obtained? 

Anyway, one can see in the Yale Book the picture of the presi- 
dent’s house, a handsome brick mansion, with a fanlight over the 
front door, which had a narrow escape from being “ colonial.” 
(The date of its erection was 1800.) And one can read there of the 
garden in which the first President Dwight “exerted himself to 
introduce the general cultivation of the strawberry.” I lamented 
to Nimrod the disappearance of these domestic features from the 
Yard, describing to him the homelike aspect given to Trinity Col- 
lege by the residence of several professors’ families in one end of 
one of the halls—Seabury, was it, or Jarvis? There were flower-beds 
under the walls (the janitor of Durfee once had something of the 
kind on a humbler scale) ; and often. in passing along the walks, 
one would see ladies sitting on the baleony with their needle- 
work, or meet children rolling hoop, or nurses wheeling baby-car- 
riages. It brought tears to the eyes of the homesick freshman; 
and fellows who had rooms at the back enjoyed the prospect of 
very interesting washings hanging out on the clothes-lines of a 
Monday. Nimrod drew my attention to the fact that Yale was not 
altogether without the like advantages. There were two white 
frame houses—since demolished—fronting on High Street and occu- 
pying a part of the college square, where family life still went 
on under the shadow of academic groves. 

The rain fell steadily while Nimrod and I sat, like Piscator and 
Venator in our coign of refuge, and he chanted the praises of 
antiquity. He had been a recognized authority in this department 
ever since the appearance of his famous Lit leader, “‘ Odd Corners 
of the Campus "—he would call it campus—in which his imagina- 
tion had penetrated rosily the dark recesses of the chemical labora- 
tory, the secret labyrinths of Alumni Hall and the underground 
railway behind it. It was Nimrod who had discovered the observa- 
tory on Atheneum tower and the virgin forest in the cellar of this 
very cabinet building under which we were now sitting. Well 
do I remember the excitement aroused by his article. Men hitherto 
deemed careless had come to him, asking to be led on exploring 
parties: volunteering to stay up all night—e.g., if he could give 
them a single glimpse of the North Middle ghost. It was known 
that his habits were nocturnal. Late wassailers, returning from 
Rood’s or Triiger’s or the Quiet House—themselves far from quiet 
the while—would meet him prowling about in the neighborhood of 
South Pump: and he would tell them how once, of a Wooden Spoon 
night, he had seen forms flitting, one’ or two at a time, about the 
base of this venerable aqueduct, and then swallowed up by one of 
the doors to Professor Silliman’s old laboratory. He watched long 
in vain to see them emerge, and was now convinced that an under- 
ground passage led from the Lab to a certain mysterious edifice 
nameless here forevermore. Once, upon a wager, he had hidden 
in an alcove of the university library and had got himself locked 
in at closing-time and spent the night wandering through corridors, 
galleries, and stacks, and accumulating impressions while the moon 
shone in at the east oriel. It grew so still in there toward morn- 
ing that he could hear the bookworms gnawing the pages of ancient 
folios. 

Nimrod was living alone, for the present, in a room over Old 
Chapel once occupied by Dick Willis during his tenure of the pro- 
fessorship of music. (Nimrod had a list of all the men who had 
tenanted the room, with their biographies down fine.) Often his 
solitary rushlight burned up there till the small hours, while he 
arranged his collections or pered over the triennial catalogue. But 
his main reason for choosing these quarters was that the attic over- 
head had once housed the college library. He had a key admitting 
to this upper story—a special privilege—and he offered to take 
me up. there some day and show me things whose existence was 
unsuspected by the average undergraduate; to wit, the original 
alcoves with the names of donors over them in gilt letters, the name, 
in particular, of George Rerkeley over the compartment once de- 
voted to “the Dean’s Bounty.” “It is an outrage,” said Nimrod, 
“that there is so little care about these things among the fel- 
lows.” 

From the fauna to the flora of the Yard digression was easy. 
“Now probably you think,” he pursued, “that all the trees here 
are elms. That is the general notion, and it is fostered by fool 
songs, ‘Neath the elms of dear old Yale,’ ete. My dear boy, wait 
till I'show you a currant-bush known to me and to one or two oth- 
ers.” Can you tell where to find the two maples and the silver 
poplar? And how many oaks do you think there are? Of course 
everybody knows about the one that Mr. Herrick planted. Kirk- 
ham, there are toadstools behind Divinity!’ 

It was Nimrod, by the way, who shattered the tradition that 
Mr. Herrick’s oak, since transplanted to the front of Durfee, was 
raised, from an acorn of the Charter Oak. He consulted the pro- 
fessor of botany, who pronounced that the Charter Oak was a white 
oak, and the Yale tree a black, I believe—or perhaps a red or a 
blue—at any rate, not a white oak—and so not possibly a shoot 
from that historic vegetable. 

Nimrod paid a sort of fetich worship to the English ivies on the 
north wall of the library, and would have been capable of playing 
Old Mortality to the class numerals obliterated by “the unim- 
aginable touch of time.” [ used to see him watching the myriad 
sparrows, as they flashed down into the vines, cheeping and twitter- 
ing in a shrill hubbub behind their evergreen screen; and then at 
the wave of an arm whirring forth again with a unanimous move- 
ment, like a swarm of bees, their little bodies so close that they 
almost touched, yet never interfering—a wondrous sight. ' 

And once I found him contemplating the tar girdle which pro- 
tected the Ulmus vermifera—as a jealous Hartford newspaper called 
it—from the ravages of the caterpillar. The female insect which 
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lays the eggs that hatch the worm is wingless, and her only way 
of reaching the leafy top, to deposit there her precious burden, is 
to walk up the trunk. When she comes to the strip of tar she 
goes right on, sticks in the gummy barrier, and dies. A number 
of these devoted mothers were struggling and slowly perishing, 
while Nimrod moralized the spectacle, like the melancholy Jacques. 
He said it was a touching example of the sublimity of the maternal 
instinct, the individual driven blindly on to sacrifice herself for 
the perpetuation of the race. 

And speaking of trees, 1 am reminded of a service rendered by 
Nimrod to Yale literature. In Elsie Venner he had come across a 
mention of * that lovely avenue which the poets of Yale remember 
so well: 


O could the vista of my life but now as bright appear 
As when I first through Temple Street looked down thine espalier.’’ 


What poet of Yale was this who had the distinction of being 
quoted by the Autocrat—in spite of the absence of authority for 
this pronunciation of espalier? Nimrod looked through Hillhouse, 
Percival, Pierpont, Willis, Brainard, and 7'he Poets of Connecticut, 
and even went back to Joel Barlow. He button-holed local anti- 
quaries and consulted his honored friend, the dear old lady cus- 
todian of the Trumbull Gallery, who used to distribute tracts 
among the frequent visitors to that shrine of art, and was a vo- 
luminous authority upon Augur, the self-taught sculptor, and that 
statuary group of his which one among us mistakenly called “ Naph- 
tha and his Daughter.” 

Finally he wrote to the Doctor himself, and received a reply 
which was among the most cherished treasures of his autograph 
book. The lines in question, it appeared, were from a poem en- 
titled “ New Haven,” by William Croswell, rector of the Church 
of the Advent, Boston, and son of Dr. Harry Croswell, of Trinity 
Church, who is said by tradition to have been the last man in 
New Haven to wear small clothes—a circumstance that would have 
pleased Dr. Holmes, had he known of it. The piece may be read 
in the appendix to the old clergyman’s life of his son, whom he 
long survived; or in Pecms Sacred and Secular: by the Rev. William 
Croswell, D.D., edited by Bishop Coxe, and published by Ticknor in 


1861.. Some of Croswell’s sacred poems are known to lovers of 
such things. (See one of them—e.g., in Mr. Stedman’s American 
Anthology.) 


The last time that I remember foregathering with Nimrod as 
a classmate, he went along with a group of us on one of those 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon walks. In general he was lit- 
tle given to rambles; though he sometimes made pilgrimages to 
historic spots, such as that wayside field where Major Campbell, 
“handsomest man in the British army,” was shot by some em- 
battled farmer in the Revolutionary war. And on the night before 
the last remaining toll-gate in Connecticut—on the Derby road, be- 
yond the Maltby Lakes-——was thrown open to the public, the wooden 
tablet that hung by the toll-house door with the schedule of tolls— 
so much for a one-horse team, so much for a two-horse team, for 
a man on horseback, for a drove of cattle, for a flock of sheep, ete.— 
was carried off. The theft was never traced to Nimrod, who was 
quite unknown to the gatekeeper. But some of the fellows got out 
a bogus search-warrant, by virtue of which three scientifics, dis- 
guised as bum bailiffs, were induced to violate the sanctity of his 
room over Old Chapel and make a “* rough house ” among his heaps 
of memorabilia. 

On this particular walk we visited a sequestered beer-garden, or 
Schiitzenpark, where in summer we had been wont to sit at tables 
in the red-cedar grove, watching the far-off, sparkling brine, while 
a harp tinkled somewhere among the grape trellises. But now it 
was deep in fall term, and the tables were unserved, though we sat 
there insistently, in despite of a Kellner, who opened the Gast- 
haus door at intervals and shouted, ‘‘ In how-us get beer, not ow-ut.” 
Thence swinging homeward at an Oxford trot, by the light of a 
smouldering autumnal sunset, breaking out now and then into 
“@rad’ aus dem Wirthshaus” or “ The Church in the Wildwood.” 

I sometimes think it fortunate that Nimrod did not live to see 
the triennial printed in English. It would have broken his heart. 
Not that his own Latinity was impeccable. His addiction to more 
serious interests compelled him somewhat to slight the curriculum 
of study: so much so that on the morning of the walk in ques- 
tion we heard that he had been suspended for failure to make up 
long-standing conditions. At the end of the term he was dropped 
into a lower—and, of course, inferior—-class, after which I had to 
cease all intimacy with him, in conformity to the rigid academic 
etiquette then prevailing. But I wish there were more men like 
old Nim. Whether South Middle is to be razed or restored, the agi- 
tation witnesses to the reality of sentimental values. True, if the 
Old Brick Row sometimes comes back to one in happy dreams, night- 
mare still occasionally takes the shape of the North Coal Yard. 
Yet buildings apart, the old college is bound to the past by a hun- 
dred immaterial links—traditions, memories, historic names. 

I read somewhere the other day that, in numbers, Yale now 
stands ninth—or was it eleventh?—on the list of American col- 
leges. She is outstripped by the universities in great cities, with 
their hordes of professional students; by several big Western co- 
educational State universities; and by a few richly endowed private 
foundations. She cannot more than hold her own with these recent 
creations in the matter of laboratories, libraries, architecture, 
grounds, highly paid specialists, and modern educational appliances 
generally. But beshrew educational appliances! Rather than 
one of these ready-made concerns, little old Yale for Nimrod!— 
or even littler and older William and Mary, or any seminary of 
name and fame, whose bricky towers and wooden cupolas are hidden 
away in some green village on the ancient turnpike where the 
stage no longer runs to Albany, but tradition has a crust at least 
a century thick. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH OF FATHER GOPON, THE LEADER OF THE 
RUSSIAN UPRISING, TAKEN DURING HIS VISIT TO AMERICA 


Father Gopon, the priest who organized the popular uprising in St. Petersburg, and who was the prominent figure in the 
demonstrations which culminated in the massacres of January 22, visited America four years ago. He came to America at 
that time to represent Russia at the International Jubilee Convention of the Y. M. CG. A. at Boston, when he delivered to the 
different branches of that association in America the greetings of the Czar, against whom he has just led the popular insurrection 
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THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER GIVEN AT CANTO 
OF THE LATE PRES 


The anniversary of the birthday of the late President McKinley was commemorated at Can 
function was attended by 3000 people, 900 of whom were at the dinner-ta bles. Former Sex 
Fairbanks, General Fitzhugh Lee, and General John C. Black, ex-Commander-in-Chief of th 
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TON, OHIO, TO COMMEMORATE THE BIRTHDAY 
>RESIDENT McKINLEY 


d at Canton, Ohio, on January 31, by a dinner given in the new Canton auditorium. The 
ormer Secretary-of-State William R. Day presided, and speeches were made -by Vice-President 
hief of the Grand Army of the Republic. Mrs. McKinley and a party of guests were present 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York, is_ travelling 
through the mountains in the Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
girl of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining 
town:of*Colorow. During a call at her home, Serviss asks Miss Lam- 
bert tds play for him on the piano. After much hesitation she tries 
to play, but°fails miserably. He realizes that she is under the influ- 
ence of some strange, mysterious power, and, embarrassed at her failure, 
apologizes to the girl's mother and leaves. He returns in the evening 
and is introduced to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a local preacher. Clarke 
draws Serviss into a discussion of spiritism, and the latter finds that 
the preacher is a believer in the doctrine. Under the influence of Clarke, 
Miss Lambert again sits at the piano and plays with perfect control. 
The following morning Serviss accompanies Viola on a horseback ride 
to the mountain mining-camp of her stepfather, during which the 
scientist discovers that both the girl and her mother are spiritualists. 
Ile surmises that Clarke is using Viola as a subject for his occult 
experiments, and calls on the minister to learn more of his feeling 
toward the girl, which he suspects is not wholly disinterested. Clarke 
resents his inquiries, and Serviss leaves, convinced that his suspicions 
are well founded. 


CHAPTER VIII 


DR. BRITT EXPLAINS 


“RVISS had just written and sealed a letter to his sister 
‘1 shall remain a few days longer here in 


wherein he said: 
the mountains; they interest me greatly,” when a knock 
on the deor announced the bell-boy bearing a card. 

“Dr. Britt!’ exclaimed Serviss, with pleasure. “ Bring 
him up, please,” and to himself added: “ Now we_ will learn 
something definite about this amazing group of people.” 

The manner in whieh Britt entered the room proclaimed a dis- 
tinctive character. He edged himself through the door, not 
stealthily, but carelessly, casually. He, too, was tall, with a wide 
dark beard curling over very pink and rather plump cheeks, and 
in his byight black eyes a sardonie sheen played as he loosely shook 
his host’s hand. His expression was that of a man_ perpetually 
amused, as if anticipating a joke or recollecting a mockery. His 
voice was as languid as his limbs, but his words were precise and 
to the mark. 

Serviss greeted him heartily. “I am glad to meet you, Dr. 
Britt; take a seat. I have heard of vou through Miss Lambert.” 

* 1 saw you on the street,” replied Britt, without change of ex- 
pression, “so I looked over the register to find out who you were. 
I'm mighty glad to meet up with you. I know you very well by 
reputation, and Weissmann is an old acquaintance of our family. 
What are you doing out here? Visiting the Lamberts?” 

For some reason this directness disturbed Serviss a little. “ No— 
oh no! I just drifted in over the divide from the desert, and met 
Miss Lambert by accident, quite by ,accident. I dropped into 
Colorow to rest and rinse the desert dust away before returning 
East. Turn about is fair play; what are you doing here?” 

Britt struck his left breast with his thumb. ‘ Same old story— 
busted. lung. Whenever you strike a suspicious character out 
here he’s either a ‘one-lunger’ or a ‘remittance man.’ ” 

That's what makes your country worth while.” 

‘{ don’t know about that, but you'll find a good many of us 
waiting. When you fellows develop an antitoxin for the consump- 
tion.‘ bug’ we're all: going back to God’s country.” 

“We're hot on its trail,” replied Serviss, jocularly. 

“1 know you are. I ‘read after you,’ as they say out West. In 
fact, I’ve got a little ‘farm,’ and take a shy at breeding the beasts 
I'd like you to come in and give me a hint or two.” 


myself. 
Serviss heartily responded. “So you know 


“With pleasure,” 
Weissmann ?” 

‘T used to. My father was an attaché of the embassy at Ber- 
lin at one time, and was a factor in getting old ‘ Hair and Gog- 
gles’ to come over; he was a conceited ass at that time, with 
more wool than brains, the governor always said, but the governor 
wanted to do something for the college.” 

Serviss studied the card. “Do I know your father—is he still 
in publie life?” 

“He is not.” Britt’s glanced veered. “The governor, I’m 
sorry to say, has a weakness for toddy, and I’ve retired him. He 


boards in White Plains with Patsy Cline summers and relapses 
winters.” 

Serviss changed the subject. ‘“ By the way, I want to ask you 
about this man Clarke. What kind of a chap is he?” 

Britt’s answer was languid, but adequate. “Three parts fakir 
and the rest fanatic.” : 

“T was afraid so; and the Lamberts, what of them?” 

“Mrs. Lambert is a dear old ninny. Viola is a mighty bright 
girl suffering from a well-developed case of hysteria and auto- 
hypnosis.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Serviss, sharply. 

Britt checked himself. “1 ought not to speak of it, I sup- 
pose, but as you are a stranger and can keep a professional se- 
cret, I will explain. The mother is a spiritualist—has been for 
years—and being on the lookout for it, naturally discovered what 
she calls ‘mediumship’ in Viola when a child. By carefully 
nursing the delusion in herself and in her subject, she has been 
able to develop a rare ‘ up-rush of the subliminal,’ as Myers would 
say. When I came here to take up Dr. Randall’s practice I found 
among his papers elaborate notes on the girl’s development.” 

“You amaze me!” exclaimed Serviss. “She seems so normal 
and so charming.” 

“In reality she’s the most extraordinary puzzle I have ever 
undertaken to solve. It seems, according to Randall, that this 
power came upon her soon after the death of her little brother— 
a couple of years younger than herself. I'll let you. see these notes 
if you like; they’re very curious—in fact, I brought the book along; 
I wanted your opinion of them and your advice as to the girl’s 
treatment.” 

Serviss leaned forward in growing interest. “ By all means let 
me see the notes. You begin to throw light on something that 
puzzled me.” 

Britt drew a small brown book from his pocket, and said: “ Your 
first thought will be to relate this business to hysteria. Now what 
we men of medicine call hysteria seems to be a violent and, in a 
sense, unaccountable departure from the norm—induced by the re- 
moval of some check, by some deep change in the nervous consti- 
tution. Thus a girl suddenly refuses to eat—has visions, shouts 
and sings uncontrollably, perhaps speaks in an unknown tongue; 
she is said to be hysterical. A mother hearing of the death of her 
child begins to laugh, passes at length into a cataleptic state, 
during which a child’s voice sounds from her throat—this, too, is 
hysteria, A man of forty-five becomes melancholy, professes to 
hear musie inaudible to others, develops automatic writing, and 
trances in which he is able to hear distant voices, and to read 
sealed letters. This, too, is hysteria; in reality, nothing is ex- 
plained.” 

“ All that is true enough.” interrupted Serviss, “but I wish 
he’d come to the application.” 

“He makes his point in the next paragraph: ‘In conformity 
with this habit—when called in by Mrs. Lambert—to study her 
daughter, who had passed suddenly into deep sleep and was speak- 
ing with the voice of her grandfather, I, with owlish gravity, 
pronounced her attack a case of hysteria. “Take her on a little 
trip,” said I. ‘ Keep her well nourished and out-of-doors and she 
will outgrow it.”’” 

“Very good advice.” 

“So it was, but mark the sequel: ‘ She did not outgrow it.’ He 
puts this in italics. ‘The power within her gained in mastery, 
and, what is most singular and baffling to me, she continues to be 
a hearty, healthy child in all other ways, and yet at times she 
seems the calm centre of a whirlwind of invisible forces. Chairs, 
books, thimbles, even the piano, move to and fro without visible 
pushing. Electric snapping is heard in the carpet under her lit- 
tle feet, and loud knocking comes upon the walls—’ ” 4 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Serviss, and recalled the knocking at his first 
visit while the girl was at the piano. 

“*One by one all the familiar manifestations of the spiritual- 
istic medium are being reproduced by this pretty maiden here in 
this mountain home.’ ” 

“Good Lord, what a pity!” exclaimed Serviss. 
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Britt read on. “‘ The mother, aggrieved and alarmed by the 
rude way in which the girl is buffeted, has been put to her paces 
to conceal the topsyturvy doings of her household. Stones are 
hurled through the windows, cabinets are opened by invisible and 
silent locksmiths, and I have seen these things and can offer no 
explanation.” Britt closed the book. Right here the old doc- 
tor lost his nerve; up to this time he was a fairly acute observer. 
* His next entry is evidently some weeks, or, possibly, months later. 
He says: “‘ Slowly we have learned to understand the phenomena, 
but we cannot control them, and the child is still cruelly embar- 
rassed by intrusive tappings and cracklings as she visits her friends 
or as she sits in her seat at school. She has become afraid to sleep 
alone, and calls piteously for a light whenever the noises begin.’ ” 

“The poor child.” 

“You may well say that,” replied Britt. ‘She has told me that 
her time of greatest trial comes just after the family have had their 
evening meal, and while she is seated at her book, but Randall 
grows eloquent in his description of what took place. ‘ Almost ev- 
ery night at seven o’clock the obscure powers begin their uncanny 
and invisible riot, ending by seizing upon the child as if to destroy 
her, compelling her, in the end, to sleep. Then her voice, her 
limbs, seem at the disposal of some invisible intelligences.’ You 
see, the old man is weakening? He says no more of hysteria, and 
nothing about taking the girl away.” 

“Do you mean to tell me he joined in fostering this delusion?” 

“Mark his changed tone.” Britt turned a few pages rapidly. 
“Listen to this: ‘To-night the child began to speak to me in the 
voice of a man. Hoarse words rose from deep in her throat—a 
voice and words impossible to her in her normal condition. The 
voice purported to be my father. It is all very singular. I do 
not understand how she could know the things this voice uttered 
to me.’ You see,” said Britt, “he has ceased to be the medical 
adviser.” He turned a number of pages slowly. 

“Well, the girl passed rapidly through these various phases, 
according to Randall. She wrote messages with her left hand, 
wherein her grandfather McLeod detailed the method of treating 
her. and Randall was so far gone that he acquiesced. From her 
eleventh to her fifteenth year she lived under this ‘control.’ The 
manifestations increased in power and definiteness. The ‘con- 
trols’ at last were three. Her grandfather, her brother, and her 
own father. At sixteen the most violent of the manifestations 
ceased, and the girl went away to school. At this point Joe Lam- 
bert enters; he married the mother.” 

“How did he take these doings?” 

“ He seems to have been a silent and rather reluctant witness; 
the doctor only mentions him incidentally. There are one or two 
pitiful letters from the girl written while at school, detailing sev- 
eral embarrassing returns of the ‘ spirits,’ but, on the whole, she 
was happy. According to the record, her vacations must have been 
a torment, for Waltie seemed determined to make up for lost time. 
He came every night, making life a hell for Viola. She could go 
nowhere, and it was with the greatest difficulty that the mother 
kept her dreadful secret.” 

Serviss, with darkened brow, writhed uneasily in his chair. 
“T have heard of these things obscurely before now, but this is 
a new view of a medium’s development. I don’t understand the 
mother’s attitude.” 

“ Randall notes that the mother was resigned and content as far 
back as ten years ago. As soon as she was convinced of the return 
of her dead father and husband and son she could not bear to give 
up her fancied communion, especially as they constantly assured 
her that they would protect the girl. But observe the senility of 
this note in Randall’s diary: ‘Martha comes regularly to me now, 
and I am happy in a renewed sense of her companionship. Indeed, 
I fancy at times that I can see her. She showed me her hands 
last night; I could see them plainly against the window; I had 
quite a controversy with Lambert after the sitting. “It’s all bad 
business.” he said. ‘“1 am scared when I think of what’s going 
to become of Viola. Here she is growing to be a big girl and a 
pretty girl, and she ought to be out in company; she ought to be 
singing and dancing like other girls. She ought to marry like 
other girls and be happy, and she can’t be so long as these things 
are going on. It isn’t right.”’” 

“No more was it,” said Serviss. “It was villainous.” 

“ Randall was too far gone to even agree. ‘ But it hasn’t hurt 
her, I replied, and, indeed, this marvellous fact resigns me to 
the practice. I can’t endure now the thought of being: cut off 
from Martha and Paul, our precious boy. It would be like shut- 
ting the door in their faces. Besides, they are in control; we could 
not stop their use of the girl if we were to try. As for me, it is 
now my life. I am old. My friends, my dear ones, are all on that 
side. I have only a few more days to live, and then—’ Right here 
the old man stopped. He lived a month or two after that, but he 
‘ made no “more notes, and when I came on the scene Clarke was in 
control of the situation. I had no acquaintance with the family 
till Lambert called one day and told me of the sittings going on in 
the little cottage. He had a notion that I might be able to cure 
the girl.” 

Al had listened to Britt with growing pain and indigna- 
tion—pain at thought of the girl’s undoing, indignation that the 
mother and her physician could so join in the dark plan. “Of 
course you took hold of the case.” 

“T tried to; but Mrs. Lambert and Clarke would not admit that 
the girl was in need of my care; they invited me to join the cir- 
cle, which I did. I am still an onlooker merely.” 

“You don’t mean to say they are still experimenting with her?” 

“You may: call it that. They sit regularly two or three nights 
each week. Clarke is preparing to renounce his pulpit and startle 
the world by a book on ‘ spiritism,’ as he calls his faith. The girl 
is his source of thunder.” 
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Serviss sank back into his chair and darkly pondered. “ That 
explains a number of very strange words and actions on the girl’s 
part. What is her attitude? She seemed to me extremely dis- 
contented and unhappy.” 

“She is unhappy. She understands her situation and has mo- 
ments of rebellion. She knows that she is cut off from her rightful 
share in the world of young people and feels accursed.” 

“T can understand that, and several things she said to me cor- 
roborate your analysis of her feeling. But tell me, you have at- 
tended these sittings, what takes place, what does the girl profess 
to do?” 

“T don’t know what the girl does, and I don’t know what share 
Clarke has in the hocus-pocus. It all takes place in the dark.” 

“Tt always does. It belongs there.” 

“Many of the good old * stunts’ of the professional medium are 
reproduced. Lights dance about, guitars are played, chairs nose 
about your knees, hands are laid on your cheek, and so on.” 

“You don’t think she is wilfully tricking?” Serviss asked this 
with manifest anxiety. 

“ There’s every inducement—darkness, deeply anxious friends—” 

“What a shocking thing.” 

“And yet I’m not so sure that she wilfully deceives, though I 
have detected her in fraud. Probably the whole thing began in 
some childish disorder which threw her system out of balance. 
There are hundreds of such cases in medical literature; she was 
‘possessed,’ as of old, with a sort of devilish ‘ secondary person- 
ality.’ She probably wrote learned treatises left-handed and up- 
side down. ‘hey often began that way. The mother (lately be- 
reaved) was convinced of her daughter’s occult powers. She 
nursed the delusion, formed a circle, sat in darkness, petting the 
girl when things happened, mourning when the walls were silent, 
and there you are! ‘Sludge, the Medium,’ all over again, in a 
small way. Probably the girl didn’t intend to deceive anybody at 
first, but she was tolled along from one fakery to another, till 
at last she found herself powerless in the grasp of her self-induced 
coma. She is anxious to escape her slavery; she revolts and is 
most unhappy, but sees no way out. That’s my present under- 
standing of the case. Now, what is your advice? What can I do? 
I am deeply interested in the girl, but I have no authority to 
act.” : 

“You shock and disgust me,” 
“The girl seems too fine for such chicanery. 
Clarke?” 

“He was a sensational preacher in Brooklyn a few years ago, 
but a hemorrhage in the pulpit cut short his career in the East. 
He came out here and got better, but his wife, who had a weak 
heart, couldn’t stand the altitude; she died—a sacrifice to her 
husband. He’s the kind of a man who demands sacrifice. After 
his wife’s death he fairly lived at the Lambert cottage, and is now 
in full control. The girl’s will is so weakened that she is but a 
puppet in the grasp of his powerful personality.” 

Serviss did not follow his last remark, so absorbed was he in 
reconstructing his conception of Viola. Her situation appealed 
to him with the greatest poignancy, but his ability to help her 
seemed gone. Fair as she looked she was to be avoided, as one 
tainted with leprosy. His impression that first afternoon had been 
true—she was beleaguered if not lost. 

Britt was saying: “If the girl were under age I’d appeal to 
the health authorities of the State; I really would, much as I like 
Mrs. Lambert; but she is of age, and, what is more to the point, 
Clarke has won the girl’s love and confidence, and what can you 
do? He fills her horizon, and the mother favors him. He talks 
to her of her daughter’s ‘mission to the world’ and such like 
vapor, and has the girl herself half-convinced that her cataleptic 
states are of divine origin.” 

“Good God, man, she hasn’t got as far as that!” 

“Oh yes, indeed, she goes the full length. I confess I haven’t 
felt free to make any real tests—you can’t treat her like a pro- 
fessional, you know—but she seems to have induced by long prac- 
tice a genuine coma, and until some clamp is applied I can’t say 
whether she or Clarke is the chief offender.” 

Serviss burned with a sort of heat, and his gorge rose. He 
writhed in his chair. ‘“ Don’t reveal to me any more of this 
wretched business. I can’t advise. If you, her physician, and Lam- 
bert, her stepfather, can’t put a stop to it, | am of no use. | 
don’t want to know anything more about it. Why, man, it’s 
diabolical! To warp and emprison a girl like that! To think of 
that bewitching creature as a common trickster appalls me.” He 
rose. “And to think that good people, millions of them, believe 
in such mummery! It is incredible!” 

*You’d be surprised at the number of somewhat similar cases 
we find among our patients. Since coming here I’ve gone in for a 
little library of books on the subject. Every physician during 
his practice comes upon one or more of these abnormal cases, 
which, as Randall says, we label for convenience ‘ hysteria,’ and 
I’m free to say that I don’t think we’re at the bottom of the 
matter. Let's be just to this girl. There are points in her favor.” 

Serviss protested. “Not another word! It’s too painful.” 

Britt persisted. “I was merely going to say that I think there 
is some basis for all this humbuggery. These mediums don’t start 
from nothing. They nearly all begin with some abnormality. Some 
submerged power rises to the surface of their minds like a sea- 
serpent, and that distinguishes them as seers. Curious friends 
crowd around; then the lying begins. It’s going to be worth while 
to take the subject up, by and by. I'd do it myself if I could 
live in New York city.” He rose. “ Well, I don’t blame you for 
not going into this case. I wish I were clear of it myself. I 
hoped you’d had some experience that would help me.” 

After Britt went out Serviss sat in brooding uneasiness. He 
had known Viola Lambert but three days, and yet these revela- 
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tions concerning her affected him most painfully, quite vitally. 
His pleasure in her and in the mother and their pretty home was 
utterly gone, and the breaking off of this acquaintance left an ache 
in his heart. 

Of course he put all this on very general grounds. “TI hate to 
lose faith in any one. It is a shock to know that I can be so 
wholly deceived by appearance. Clarke is really the one to blame 
in the deception. I can’t believe the girl wilfully deceives, and 
yet Britt was explicit, and he seems to be a keen, dispassionate 
observer.” 

Thereupon he began to pack, debating whether to make a fare- 
well visit or not. He decided against it at last, and posted a 
polite note saying he had been obliged to return East, and that he 
regretted his inability to call upon them again. 

As he stood on the rear platform of his train next morning, 
looking back up the cafion toward the shining crest of Colorew, he 
had a craven sense of having deserted a helpless young girl in 
the hour of her greatest trial. 


CHAPTER IX 
ANTHONY CLARKE, EVANGEL 


Dr. Brirr was right. Mrs. Lambert was very fond of Clarke— 
had, indeed, quite tuken him into her heart. He was at once son 
and spiritual adviser, and his wishes had the force of commands. 
His bereavement could not have anguished her much more keenly 
had Adele been her own daughter, and this affliction still lay like 
a mist between them, preventing even a foreboding of his impend- 
ing confession of desire. Her remembrance of the beauty and high 
character of his wife made Viola seem doubly the child, and so, 
when from time to time some busybody hinted the minister’s 
narked intimacy with her daughter, she put the covert insinua- 
tion away with a frank word, “ You mustn’t even think such a 
thing.” 

Viola, too, from the very beginning of their acquaintance had 
admired the young minister quite as deeply as Serviss imagined, 
and had humbled herself before Adele as to a very wonderful lady 
of the mysterious outer world, whose deportment, dress, and speech 
had been sources of enlightenment, and when she passed away, the 
land of the shadow became just that much richer, more complete 
in its dominion over her. Almost at once Adele spoke through 
the vale, saying, “ I am here to help and guide.” 

Thus all powers of earti and heaven had combined to make 
Clarke the ruler of Viola Lambert's little world. He stood between 
her and young Clinton Ward and all other suitors; he absorbed 
her thought. She admired his gifts, and trembled beneath the 
power of his dark eyes, his magnetic hands, and the music of his 
deep voice, which was very enthralling when it took on the plead- 
ing melody of the lover. At times he filled her with such passion 
of vague unrest that life became a torment, for she was just at 
that age when the world is for love’s conquest and the cadence of 
love’s song means most, and is least understood, and yet at times 
she felt a fear of him which chilled her. She was struggling, too, 
with growing ambitions, and an expanding knowledge of the world 
was beginning to make her critical—the wonder of the child was 
giving place to the insight of the woman. The wish to shake off 
her invisible tormentors and be like other girls was in reality a 
demand for the right to be loved and valued for her own natural 
self, entirely free from the touch of spectral hands. 

Ske was disappointed that Clarke did not sympathize with this 
wish; that he desired her in marriage had never once entered her 
mind. He was a minister, and she reverenced his office; and, be- 
sides. she considered herself but a girl, too ignorant and too trivial 
to be the wife of such a man. 

With the coming of Serviss a new force seemed entered upon the 
saner side of her life. She recognized in him a master of the 
great outer world—the Eastern world, the world of the unafraid— 
und her determination at least to subordinate her “ controls ” had 
expanded swiftly to a most dangerous height during the few hours 
of her companionship with him. She felt that he would sympa- 
thize with her—that he would help her. The clear positiveness of 
his speech, his health, his humor, grew upon her each moment, and 
she resolved to confide in him when next they met. 

Part of this upspringing revolt, this antagonism, Clarke divined, 
and the determination to arrest her purpose, the desire to possess 
her entirely and at once, excluded every other wish or plan, and 
to feel was to act with Anthony Clarke, for he was born to emo- 
tional experience as the sparks fly upward. He had ever been a 
creature of unreason, morbidly conscious of self, and naturally, 
for in him struggled the blood of three races. His father was 
Scotch, and his mother, Spanish on the spindle side and Irish by 
way of a most mercurial father, remained an unsolved problem 
all her days, even to her husband. Her laughter was as illogical 
as her tears. Her household could never tell what the next hour 
would bring forth, so ready were her sympathies, so instant her 
despairs. She lived all her life at the heights or the depths— 
never a day of serene womanly, reasonable life, and when she died 
her passing was of the same emotional drama. 

Her son had inherited all her fervency, her inconstancy of pur- 
pose as well as her tendency to collapse under pressure. Physical- 
ly, he had always been of slender figure, with weak lungs, and 
these weaknesses he had used to free himself from work, from re- 
sponsibility. 

He was not a hypocrite; in that Britt was mistaken. He was 
by nature deeply religious. His soul aspired, at times, to high 
things. He was sympathetic to actual pain, and had always been 
morbidly in awe of death. The sight of any poor, lost, and suffer- 
ing man threw him into instant, profound, and melancholy pity. A 
dead beetle in the road, a fly caught in a spider’s web, a young 
robin water-soaked and bedraggled, appalled him, even as a boy, 
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and he pondered them with sad and questioning eyes long after 
his young companions had forgotten them. Where had the light 
of their eyes fled? he asked himself. He found no sport in kill- 
ing any creature, and more than once he used all his slender force 
to defend a cat from stoning; and yet he was known to have joined 
the worst youths of his native town in secret drinking bouts, 
thereby acquiring the reputation of a liar and sneak, as well as 
that of licentiate. At seventeen the appetite for liquor seemed be- 
yond his control, but a great “revivalist” won his soul, as the 
saying went, and at twenty-three he entered upon his study for 
the pulpit. 

His success was assured by the charm of his voice, the mag- 
netism of his manner. His head was singularly handsome, and 
often when he speke his face was irradiated like that of a seraph, 
and the women of his congregation adored him from the first 
glance, embarrassing him with their ardent praises. That he had 
remained faithful to his wife was evidence of her great beauty 
of character. She was, indeed, his safeguard and his hourly mon- 
itor while she lived. She came to the mountains without a mur- 
mur; she bore with him, cheered him, and when she died his world 
went black as midnight. It was as if in the midst of a monster 
interminable cavern his one starlike light had gone out in his 
hand. For days he beat his head against the wall, crying defiant 
curses at his God, but in the end he sank into apathy. Then it was 
that he began to hear mysterious whisperings and tappings on 
the walls of his cavern of despair. He rose and listened. He 
groped his way toward the dim light. He returned to the world 
of men. His faith in the scriptures was weakened, but he soon 
discovered a wondrous change of heart toward those who claimed 
to be intermediaries between the worlds of matter and of spirit. 
He turned his attention to the study of the physical evidences of 
life after death. 

Up to that moment he had given but little credence to Mrs. 
Lambert’s half-hearted confidences concerning Viola’s doings, and 
as the girl had been away at school much of the time, and he 
himself deeply anguished by Adele’s failing health, he had for- 
gotten even the terms of the mother’s confession. 

The disclosure of Viola’s powers, as he told Dr. Britt (after 
they were both involved in the curious case), came violently, 
without warning, a few days after Adele’s death. “I was sitting 
with Mrs. Lambert in sad conversation, seeking her aid and com- 
fort. Viola occupied a low chair beside the shaded lamp, a book 
upon her knee. She was listening to me. I had just finished say- 
ing in deeply passionate tones, ‘I would give all my hope of life 
for one whisper from the lips of my Adele,’ when the room began 
to darken. At first I thought the effect lay in my own brain, but 
a moment later I perceived that the light had actually begun to 
fail. We all looked at it in silence for a moment, then Mrs. Lam- 
bert remarked, ‘ Viola, Mary forgot to fill the lamp.’ 

“Even as she spoke, a cool wind blew over my head, and lay 
along my hands. The flame leaped into the air, the room went 
black, save where a pale glow coming from the street lay upon the 
floor. A faint rustling arose, a hand touched my cheek, soft lips 
brushed my ear, and a whisper that stopped the beating of my 
heart began. A vague, inarticulate murmur at first—but at last I 
plainly heard my spirit wife speaking in gentle reproof. ‘ Tony, 
Tony, I am always with you.’ 

“The whisper ceased. The hand was taken away, a deep sigh 
came to my ear. My Adele was gone. The moment of ecstasy 
was over. I sat stunned, inert, my brain whirling with the far- 
reaching import of this experience. Before I could drag myself 
to my feet, Mrs. Lambert, practical and undisturbed, threw open 
the door and let the light of the street in. Only then as I looked 
on Viola lying in a trance, with white, set face, did I first connect 
her in any way with my sweet communion with Adele. 

“Then, like a flash of joyous light, irradiating my soul, came 
the conviction that she was the medium through whom my Adele 
had spoken—that she had opened the gates of silence for me. 

“T was no longer body. 1 was a brain suspended in some in- 
visible sea of force. Here was the reality of religion. Here was 
the answer to the anguished cry of humanity; an answer to my 
prayers, which the Hebrew Scriptures could not give. There was 
a life beyond the grave. The spirit did persist after the decay of 
the body. And here in this little room, when my despair was deep- 
est, the proof had come, blinding me with its beauty. 

“Then I said: ‘Viola, you have given me the most wonderful 
moment of all my life. You brought my Adele and put her 
hand in mine. Through you I heard her voice again. God has 
chosen you for a great work; I feel it. You should not repel these 
powers; your gift may mean the most exquisite comfort to thou- 
sands—nay, millions of bereaved souls.’ 

“T was amazed at the vehement unreason of her reply: ‘I don’t 
want it!’ she cried. ‘I hate it; I won’t sit again!’ Then I tried 
to persuade her of her great mission to no result. The following 
night I came, and we pleaded with her to act again, but she still 
passionately refused. ‘Why don’t they come to you or to mother,’ 
she complained, ‘ instead of to me?’ To this I said: ‘ There is no 
answer. They have made you their instrument, and it is your 
duty to do their will.’ 

“That night the little parlor became a battle-field. Mrs. Lam- 
bert had invoked the aid of Donald McLeod, her father, the girl’s 
‘control.’ Viola resisted almost to the death. It seemed as if 
a strong hand clutched her throat, commanding obedience. I 
feared she would be torn to pieces, and at last I protested. ‘She 
is suffering too much; let us give over the sitting.’ But Mrs. 
Lambert said quietly: ‘It is her own fault. She is being punished 
for her obstinacy. Father is disciplining her; he will not harm 
her.’ In the end the power conquered, and the girl lay back in 
slumber so deep, so dead, that her breath seemed stilled forever— 
her hands icily inert, her face as white as marble.” 
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“Why didn’t you interfere?” asked Britt, sternly. 

“How could I when the mother and the girl’s ‘ controls’ were 
minded otherwise? Besides, I began to believe in the girl’s mis- 
sion; I began to understand the enormous value of her work. My 
God! Dr. Britt, had I that girl’s gift I would engross the world. 
I would write such words across the tomb that Death would seem 
as sweet as baby slumber. I would make the grave a gateway to 
the light. I would eliminate sorrow from the earth. The Bible 
no longer satisfies me; I want something more than cold black 
letters on a printed page; I want to know! I want to thrill the 
world with a new message, and here now at my hand is a medium. 
I can never have this power; perhaps it is only given to babes 
and to sucklings, but I can spread the light. You, Dr. Britt, shall 
help me. Let us study this wonderful gift. Let us concentrate 
our energies upon this supreme problem. I will note all that 
comes to us, and I will write a burning book—a revelation that 
shail go round the globe, guiding and gladdening every human soul. 
Think of it! There is no mightier mission on earth. This girl 
‘an be and must be 
made a_ savior, a 
hope-bringer to thou- 
sands of despairing 
souls!” 

To this fervid ap- 
peal Britt remained 
impassive and coldly 
critical, till, chilled 
and repelled, Clarke 
had withdrawn his 
confidence. The two 
still met occasionally 
in Mrs. Lambert’s 
home, but their an- 
tagonism had deep- 
ened to actual hatred. 
Britt, impotent to 
help, had long ceased 
to protest, even to the 
girl herself, for he had 
learned that every re- 
volt on her part 
brought keener pain 
and deeper humilia- 
tion in its train. He 
entered upon a study 
of the subject, and 
thus far had found 
little te encourage the 
hope of the girl’s re- 
demption from her 
maladies. 

Clarke, too, had 
surrounded himself 
with new and singu- 
lar volumes, the latest 
works on these baffling 
phases of human ex- 
periences, and had put 
himself in touch with 
every society organ- 
ized for the investiga- 
tion of similar phe- 
nomena; and in his 
dark little den brood- 
ed day and night over 
the dimly apprehend- 
ed laws of the unseen 
universe. He left his 
studies only to be 
with Viola, who had 
become as necessary 
to him as his daily 
food, as indispensable 
as air. She was at 
once his hope and his 
very present help. 
How to keep her, how to mould her to his will, how to use her to his 
great purpose of ridding the world of the fear of death, these 
became his hourly care. 

To these ends he strove to enthrall her by his singing, by his 
oratory, and by his love of poetry, knowing well that to drum 
constantly upon the harsh string of her ‘mission’ would revolt 
her; and she, thus beset. thus beleaguered, knew not her own mind 
from day to day till this ruddy and powerful young man of sci- 
ence came into her world to fill her with new determination to 
escape from her solemn duty. 

Clarke loved this girl, not as he had loved Adele, of course, 
but quite as humanly. Her mediumship so vital to the world, so 
sacred in his eyes, had but added to her allurement. “ All that I 
am, and all I hope to be, is bound up in the possession of that 
sweet, wonderful child.’ he said, in acknowledgment of his dis- 
covery. In a very subtle way he now apprehended a change in the 
girl, and realizing how utterly his aims, his daily happiness, his 
future, depended upon her, he rose from his seat, resolved not 
merely to advise against her going away, but to claim her as his 
own—his wife. 

“My wife!” At this deeply significant word, Adele’s pleading 
face rose vividly before him. Writhing with shame before her 
reproachful glance he cried out: “ But I cannot live alone! And 
then consider, I shall be able to meet you each day—perhaps each 
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The preacher fell on his knees before her 





hour—and as I myself develop in grace of soul, I may come to 
you without any medium. I| am not disloyal to you, Adele; I love 
this girl, I confess that; but not as I loved you. You were my 
true wife, the only spouse I can ever have; you filled my soul. 





My love for this girl is that of a father—a teacher. I need her, 
for, oh, Adele—I will confess, before you came back to me through 
this child I was weary of the earth—ready to abandon my work. 
Viola put your hand again in mine—she gave me to hear your 
voice. I cannot bear to lose these priceless moments, and yet | 
must do so if she goes from me. Am | not justified in desiring her 
presence? Come to me, tell me, to-night, what you would have 
me do. Be merciful, my angel spouse. Remember my empty 
desolate heart. Remember the greatness of the work I have set 
myself to do. Oh, my sweet spirit, if you could only put an arm 
about my neck now, without any other interposing soul. Come 
to me, whisper to me—now! Let me know your presence here as 
I sit alone and despairing-—” 

He ceased to pray, and bowed his head upon his desk and waited 
in an agony of hope 
—waited while the 
darkness deepened 
and the splendid eter- 
nal song of the river 
proclaimed the  fu- 
tility and folly of 
man. A cricket sang 
with heart - piercing 
cheer as if to say, “I 
die to-morrow, but I 
never despair.” But 
no silken rustle, no 
whispering voice 
came to. still the 
agony welling in bit- 
ter sighs from the 
lips of the tempted 
man. 


CHAPTER X 
CLARKE’S WOOING 


Mrs. LAMBERT was 
face to face with a 
decision of almost 
equal moment — was, 
indeed, in the midst 
of formulating the 
question which _ per- 
plexed her in order 
that she might pre- 
sent it to her invis- 
ible ones for their 
consideration, She 
had just written 
upon a_ slate these 
words “Shall I take 
Viola and go East, or 
shall I send her on 
alone?” when Clarke’s 
foot was heard out- 
side her door. 

Hastily hiding the 
slate she rose to meet 
her visitor. 

He was very pale, 
and something in his 
glance made _ her 
aware that his call 
was of no ordinary 
intent. 

“Where is Viola?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

“She has gone to 
the street with a 
friend. She will re- 
turn soon.” 

“T am glad you are alone; I want to talk with you. I don’t 
like the condition of mind Viola is in. The coming of this Eastern 
professor seems to have stirred her to another fit of restless de- 
sire to go away. I can’t think of this, Julia; she is too precious 
to me to lose. She has become a part of my very heart’s blood, 
and I am afraid to let her go out of my sight. She is young and 
very impressionable; if she goes away into the city we may both 
lose her forever. The time has come to tell vou that I love her— 
not precisely as I loved Adele, but deeply, passionately. I want 
her as my wife. I ask your consent to tell her so to-night. Will 
you give me that permission?” 

Mrs. Lambert gazed up at him with such fixity of surprise the 
rush of his forthright appeal weakened toward the end. She 
was overwhelmed by the intensity of passion in his voice, as well 
as by surprise, that he—so soon after his bitter loss could turn to 
another—to her daughter, a child. In her silence another and 
deeper consideration rose to her mind, and she whispered: ‘“ What 
will they say, Anthony?” 

This question he had anticipated, and his reply was ready. 
“They will advise it, 1 am sure. For does it not fit to their pur- 
pose? Does not my great book depend on Viola’s daily co- 
operation? I have no fear of their answer; I fear what she will 
say.” He began to pace up and down the room. ‘ What, from 

(Continued on page 255.) 
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Lillian Russell and Van Rensalaer Wheeler in 
“Lady Teazle” 

“ Lady Teazle,” the comic opera by John Kendrick Bangs and 

Roderic C. Penfield, in which Lillian Russell is appearing at 

the Casino, will conclude its New York engagement on Feb- 

ruary 18. The production will then be taken to Boston 


Revival of “The Yankee Consul” at 
Wallack’s 
“The Yankee Consul,” the musical comedy which was one of 
the successes at the Broadway Theatre last year, has recently 
returned to New York, and is now being produced at Wal- 
lack’s. Raymond Hitchcock still plays the title réle 

















The Columbia Football Team in 
Robert Edeson is appearing at the Hudson Theatre in “ Strong- 
heart,” a comedy by William C. De Mille. ‘* Strongheart ” is 
an Indian of high mental and physical accomplishments, who 
is attending Columbia University. He falls in love with the 
sister of one of his most intimate friends, “ Frank Nelson,” 


“Strongheart” at the Hudson Theatre 


who immediately renounces “ Strongheart,’ and refuses to 
sanction the marriage of his sister to an Indian, because of 
racial prejudice. The girl loves the Indian, however, and 
agrees to marry him, but finding duty stronger than love he 
returns to his tribe as chief 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS IN NEW YORK 
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PERCITA WEST, WHO PLAYS “DOROTHY NELSON” IN 
“STRONGHEART,” AT THE HUDSON THEATRE 


Miss West first appeared on the stage in juvenile parts in the Empire Theatre Stock Company and in the old Lyceum The- 


atre Company, of which Georgia Cayvan and Herbert Keleey were members. She was a member of Wilson Barrett’s company 
when he produced “ The Silver King,” and later she had a juvenile part in “ The Man Without a Country.” After an absence 
of some years, Miss West returned to the stage last year as a member of Mr. Edeson’s company in “ Ranson’s Folly.” She 
now has the leading réle in Mr. Edeson’s new play, “ Strongheart” 
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Correspondence 


STATEHOOD 
Santa Fr, N. M., January 16, 1905. 
To the Aditor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It is not often that one is affronted by an editorial in the 
WEEKLY which displays symptoms of wilful ignorance or an at- 
tempt to befuddle the reader while avoiding all discussion of the 
real merits of the question. Unfortunately, so much cannot be 
said for the editorial on Statehood in the issue of January 14. 

One would imagine that the Eastern editors were content to 
write upon this subject from day to day in blissful unconscious- 
ness of the fact that our government is ‘supposed to be based upon 
a certain well known, but little read, document called the Con- 
stitution, and, further, that the principles underlying that great 
work were defined with perfect clearness at the time of its 
adoption. One of the main principles, if not the most important, 
settled at that time, grew out of the compromise that was made 
between the Virginia and New Jersey plans, under which com- 
promise arrangements were made for two Houses in the Congress, 
the membership of one to be based upon population alone, and that 
of the other to represent the State sovereignty, regardless of area, 
wealth, or population. 

No one ever heard of a State being admitted on account of the 
largeness of its population, nor had the argument been advanced 
that smallness of population, or wealth, or area was a bar to ad- 
mission until New Mexico and Arizona began their aggressive 
fight four years ago. Under the present methods of census-taking, 
not more than two-thirds of the people of New Mexico are counted, 
because of the great distances between and scattering nature of 
the habitations, but arguing that she has only 200,000 inhabitants, 
her population is larger than was that of thirty-one of the pres- 
ent forty-five States at the time of admission, and is larger to-day 
than that of four States, including Delaware. She is more than 
five times as populous as was Ohio when admitted; eight times 
as populous as was Indiana, and more than thirty times as large 
as was Minnesota at the census previous to her admission. The 
population of New Mexicc to-day is about one-ninth, that of the 
average of all the States, while that of Delaware was one-fifth in 
1787, and has fallen now to one-tenth. Ohio had but one-eighth 
of the general average and Indiana but one-twentieth when ad- 
mitted. The largest State to-day has thirty-five times as many 
people as New Mexico, but when Indiana was admitted, with 24,500 
population, the largest State had fifty persons to her one, and yet 
no cry went abroad in the land against her having the right to 
demand equal representation in the Senate. 

As to increase of population in the future, any well-informed 
person will admit that, under a proper system of irrigation, the 
fertile valleys of New Mexico can support a much larger number 
of people than can the rock-ribbed and abandoned farms of New 
England. The coal deposits of this territory are larger than those 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio combined, while the iron deposits rival 
those of the Lake Superior region; hence the possibilities in her 
future as a manufacturing commonwealth are practically unlim- 
ited. In any event, there is no reason why New Mexico may 
not be expected to outstrip in the number of her people either 
Rhode Island or Delaware, as those States are prohibited by their 
very diminutiveness from accommodating a numerous population 
at any time in the future. 

Many of the other assertions in your editorial are untrue, 
and all are unworthy of so responsible a journal. Well might 
it be said, “ Verily the scribe and the Pharisee have become as 
one.” 

The continental divide lies within a few miles of the New 
Mexico-Arizona line, and the Guadaloupe, San Francisco, Zuni, and 
Tunicha ranges form an almost continuous and generally im- 
passable mountain barrier along that boundary. New Mexico was 
promised Statehood by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and when 
Arizona was segregated from New Mexico, for the simple but 
suflicient reason that the combination was too unwieldy a_ po- 
litical entity, she, in turn, was promised Statehood by the act of 
Congress which created her into a separate Territory. Insinua- 
tions with reference to rotten boroughs come with but poor grace, 
and deserve scant courtesy when made by an editor whose daily 
misfortune it is to breathe the vitiated political atmosphere of 
the Borough of Manhattan, for in that borough, to paraphrase you 
broadly, there exist more maggots in the political cheese of one 
precinct than could be found in any one State west of the Mis- 
sissippi or in all four of the Territories. 

Why not practice as well as preach the sentiment of your— 
PLATFORM: NO HUMBUG? Has the East taken something 
which belongs to us that she is so afraid of ** Western representa- 
tion” in the Senate, or is she afraid that the West will try to 
rob her? Since when have civic virtues and the ordinary quali- 
fications of a statesman been the exclusive birthright of any one 
particular section of our country? If jealous of the prerogatives 
of and control exerted in the Senate by that well-known clique 
which represents the large financial, railway, and manufacturing 
interests, why not say so? And add, that so long as those gentle- 
men can control enough votes the Territories will not be given 
separate Statehood, no matter what may be the merits of their 
ease. In any event, it is beneath the dignity of your journal to 
vast such unwarranted and unjust slurs upon a people who are 
merely exercising the basic principle of republican government in 
asking for that which they honestly believe to be their just due. 

I am, sir, J. W. RAYNOLDs. 


[We print with pleasure the above letter, because it is the 
ablest plea for separate. Statehood for New Mexico that we re- 
member to have heard. We adhere, however, to the opinion former- 
ly expressed in these columns that abstract justice requires that 





States should be represented in the Senate, as they are in the 
House, in proportion to their population. We are well aware of 
the circumstances under the pressure of which the Philadelphia 
convention of 1787 was compelled to accept a compromise by which 
the three counties composing the insignificant State of Delaware 
obtained the same number of United States Senators as were 
awarded to the Old Dominion or to Massachusetts Bay. We are 
also aware that, for many years after the Constitution became 
operative, Congress committed the mistake of conferring State- 
hood upon a Territory, thus giving it two Senators, when it scarce- 
ly possessed the population required at the time for a single Rep- 
resentative. The gross injustice.of-such a proceeding is exemplified 
most strikingly in the cases of Nevada, Idaho, and Wyoming, which 
in 1900 had between them less than 300,000 inhabitants, yet bal- 
anced in the United States Senate the imperial commonwealths 
of Illinois, New York, and Pennsylvania. Our correspondent seems 
to think that because Congress has made a fool of itself in the 
past, consistency condemns it to chronic folly. We hold, on the 
contrary, that it is never too late to mend.—EpITor. ] 





THE QUESTION OF A FREE PRESS 
SYKESVILLE, MD., January 30, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The press of the country is howling at Governor Penny- 
packer, of Pennsylvania, because he wants some limitations put 
upon it. He is regarded as the man who would shut out the light 
of our civilization and lead us back to the dark ages. 

To some it seems strange that a man of Governor Pennypacker’s 
views should be allowed to hold, unimpeached, the Governorship 
of a great State. The reason of it is that he has a large public 
sentiment behind him—a, public that sees him doing, only in his 
larger way, in the matters of his sphere, just what it wants done 
in tie smaller way in the matters of its sphere. 

Nobody can stand honest criticism. ‘The public-school education 
that has been lauded as capable of making mental stalwarts has 
made only imbeciles, with the resuit that in every place there has 
been turned, with its face to the wall, the good old motto, “ The 
pen is mightier than the sword.” 

The law, the sword, and the dollar are continually called upon 
to even up matters. Two men can hardly contend with one another 
by mail on any point without danger of the winner having his 
opponent’s spite vented on him by arrest at the hands of the ac- 
commodating postal authorities. 

The editor of every paper that opens a people’s column, wherein 
people can write out truths and facts, soon finds himself besieged 
with'demands from persons who cannot answer criticisms of their 
fads and errors to stop the critic or to stop their paper and their 
advertisements also. 

Then the editor does stop just as quickly as if warned by a 
Pennypacker law itself—stops not slander, not libel, not malice, 
but genuine good thought calculated to bless the country in more 
ways than one. Tom Lawson’s experience was along this line. 
Many editors get over the affair by suspending people’s letters for 
a while, and then starting afresh. , 

Aside from the people’s view of the subject, we have one corre- 
sponding from John Swinton, the well-known and life-long news- 
paper man, throwing press suppression into the very teeth of his 
paid brethren of the quill, thus: 

“There is no such thing in America as an independent press, 
unless it is in the country towns. You know it and I know it. 
There is not one of you dare to express an honest opinion. If you 
express it, you know beforehand that it would never appear in 
print. I am paid $150 per week for keeping my honest opinion out 
of the paper I am connected with.” 

But Mr. Swinton can be assured that the press of the country 
towns stands exactly in the same category with that of the cities. 

I repeat, the cause of all this suppression of press independence— 
from the 500,000 to the 500 journal—is the mental imbecility of 
the people at large, so made by the counterfeit education of the 
publie schools. 

The people have not been educated to think for themselves and 
to stand the brunt of an opinion differing from their own. They 
cannot contest with the pen, and they revert to the penny, the 
dollar, the sword, and the law as the mediums through which the 
newspaper publisher can be made to respect the limitations imposed 
upon them by their education. 

Sad is the thought, and sadder still the results to a nation thus 
circumscribed in its mental activities. 

The editor of Harper’s WEEKLY says of the free press: 
“Create the impression in suspicious minds that it is being re- 
stricted, and you sow the wind.” Not at all. You simply call 
upon the people to rouse, demand it, and abolish that which denies 
it. The people in the vicinity of Mont Pelée realized the calamity 
that befalls those who neglect to heed real rumblings. 

1 am, sir, Francis B. LIVESEY. 


JUDGES AND ATTORNEYS 
MONTREAL, February 3, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In reading your very interesting article headed ‘“ Attorney- 
General Moody and the Beef Trust,” I was surprised to learn that 
a Judge Miller was the spokesman for the ‘“ Beef Trust.” To one 
born and brought up under British rule it seems strange that a 
judge should accept a retainer from a “trust.” Small wonder 
that the American bench is held somewhat in contempt by Brit- 
ishers. I am, sir, 

J. Warp THOMPSON. 
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Opportunity 
By Robert Underwood Johnson 


He heard his loyal people ery 
Like children to a saint: 

* Help, Little Father, or we die! 
We starve and freeze and faint. 

The noble hears not for his crimes, 
The soldier, for his drum, 

The Procurator, for his chimes— 
At last to thee we come. 


* To-morrow, with a faithful priest— 
God’s best gift to the poor— 

A throng shall stand, as at a feast, 
Before thy palace door. 

And that with favor it be crowned, 
The prayer we bring to thee 

Shall to the Holy Cross be bound 
As Christ on Calvary. 


*And wives and children too shall come 
To move thy piteous heart, 


And when thou see’st them, pale and numb, 


Thy ready tear shall start. 
We blame thee not: 

With courtiers trained to hide? 
But thou wilt hear: our daily woe 

Shall woo thee to our side.” 


Then the good angel of the Czar 
Spake with a sibyl’s voice: 

“Let no mischance this moment mar, 
‘Tis sent thee to rejoice. 

Go meet thy people as they, trudge 
Toward thee their weary way, 

To find in thee a righteous judge; 
And go unarmed as they. 


“ Enough, through centuries of wrong, 
Thy line’s inverted fame, 

The Romanoff has been too long 
The synonym of shame. 

Then haste to meet the cross afar, 
Do thou what courage can, 

And thou shalt be the greater Czar 
If thou but show thee man.” 


He rose, resolved; but—fortune dire!— 
One glance his purpose crossed: 

An impulse from some recreant sire 
Triumphed, and he was lost. 

The flower is trampled in the sod; 
False dawn delays the day: 

And once again the Will of God 
Marches the bloody way. 





Two and Two 


A PROMINENT educator in Philadelphia 
tells of some amusing replies made by the 
pupils in a class in zoology of a school there. 

One day the instructor asked a backward 
pupil to “name four animals having their 
habitat in the tropics.” 

The boy instantly responded: 
and two tigers.” 


“ Two lions 





He Stopped Them 


THE president of a certain athletic club 
in Baltimore which has a fondness for ama- 
teur exhibitions of the “ manly art,” tells of 
the trials of an Irish boxer imported from 
Philadelphia to meet a local artist. 

It appears that the Philadelphia man was 
getting the worst of the argument when 
one of his friends whispered in his ear: 

* Brace up, old man, an’ stop some of them 
blows.” 

“Stop ‘em?’ murmured the unfortunate 
man. “ Do you see anny of thim gittin’ by?” 





About Santo Domingo 


ApouTt 50 per cent. of the commerce of 
Santo Domingo is with the United States. 
The remaining 50 per cent. is chiefly with 
the European “countries—E ngland, Ger many, 
France, and Spain—and in smaller propor- 
tions with Cuba, Mexico, and South Amer- 
ica. England supplies the largest propor- 
tion of the imports, aside from ‘those drawn 
from the United States, a considerable ele- 
ment along the coast being an English- 
speaking population. English, French, and 
Spanish are the principal languages of Santo 
Domingo, English and French “being espe- 
cially ‘spoken along the coast, while in the 





how couldst thou know, 
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interior Spanish is the principal vehicle of 


communication. The population is chietly of 
mixed Spanish, Indian, and negro blood, 
with some of pure African descent, and a 
comparative few whites. The total popula- 
tion of the republic is estimated at the pres- 
ent time at about 500,000, that being some- 
what less than the official estimate of 610,000 
made in 1888. 

The population of Santo Domingo is much 
less than that of the Republic of Haiti. 
which occupies the remaining portion of the 
island of Haiti, although the area of Santo 
Domingo is much greater than that of Haiti. 
The area of Santo Domingo is estimated at 
18,045 square miles, against 10.204 square 
miles in Haiti, which occupies the western 
end of the island, while Santo Domingo oc- 
cupies the eastern portion of the island, its 
easternmost point being but about seventy- 
tive miles west of the most westerly point 
of Porto Rico. The area of Santo Domingo, 
18.045 square miles, is about equal to that 
of New Hampshire and Vermont combined, 
or about one-half that of the State of 
Indiana. 





Declined with Thanks 


Ir is told of a well-known humorous 
writer that in the early days of his career 
he sent some pieces to a certain comic paper 
only to have them returned almost imme- 
diately. He sent them out a second time, 
and again they came back. Then the au- 
thor sat down and wrote the following note 
to the editor, again sending his contribution: 

“Dear Str,—During your absence your 
office-boy has been returning masterpieces, 
several of which I enclose. Trusting that 
you will remit at your earliest convenience, 

I am, ete., 
” 


It is said that the editor remitted. 











ADVICE To MotiiEkS.—Mrs, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaea.--[ Adv. 





THE USE OF BORDEN’S 
EaGte Brand CONDENSED MILK insures strong, healthy children, 
as reputable physicians testify. Those who use it for their 
babies are spared the dangerous disorders of infé antile diges- 
tion; their children mature as they should in weight, size and 
health. Beware of unknown brands.—[ Adz 





UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[ Adv. 


THOSE who cough at night may secure rest by taking P1so’s 
CURE FOR CONSUMPTION.—[ Ad7.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


My grandmother 





used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 


gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ 
the children; 
soon acquire the 


habit. 


Established in 1789. 
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ATURE gives MURAD CI- 
GARETTES the perfect fla- 
vor that is only found in 

her rarest growths of Turkish to- 
bacco. The skillful blending is the 
latest effort of Mr. Allan Ramsay, 
who as government expert min- 
istered for sixteen years to the re- 
fined smoking tastes of Turkey’s 
court circles. 


MURAD 
CIGARETTES 


appeal to exquisite tastes through 
distinctive qualities of natural 
purity and delicacy. Flavored 
cigarettes are decidedly inferior ; 
at least they are so judged by con- 
noisseurs. 


10 for 15 Cents 








BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


WASHINGTON 


Account Very 


Insusu- President Roosevelt ,te~ 


From points 100 miles or less from Washing- 
ton tickets will be sold at one and one-third fare 
for the round trip, good going March 3d and 4th, and 
returning, good leaving Washington until March 8th, 
1905, inclusive. 

From points more than 100 miles from Wash- 
ington, east of Ohio River, tickets will be sold at 
one fare plus 25 cents for the round trip, good go- 
ing March 2d, 3d and 4th, and returning, good leav- 
ing Washington until March 8th, 1905, inclusive. 

From points west of Ohio River tickets will be 
sold at one fare plus 25 cents for the round trip, 
good going March Ist, 2d and 3d, and returning, good 
leaving Washington until March 8th, 1905, inclusive. 

By depositing ticket with joint agent at Washington 
not later than March 8th, and on payment of fee of 
$1.00 at time of deposit, an extension of final return 
limit will be granted to leave Washington not later 
than March 18th, 1905, inclusive. 

Solid vestibuled trains, splendidly equipped, from 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus 
and Pittsburg. Unexcelled dining-car service. 

‘*Every-two-hour” service from New York and 
Philadelphia; ‘hourly service’? from Baltimore via 
the famous Royal Blue Line. For additional informa- 
tion call on Ticket Agents Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 


C. W. Bassett, B. N. AusTIN, / 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Baltimore. Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
D. B. MARTIN, Manager Passenger Traffic, Baltimore. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading 


mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in 
vestments. Write for it today. A. L. WISNER & 
cO., 33 }2 Broadway, New York. 


40m gana} Bhenee Habit cured in 10 to % 20 d: Lys. 
No ver till cured. Write 
DI Re J. Le. STEPHENS CO., 


Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 











By James 


HAVE not read all that Gertrude Atherton has written, but 

if she has done better work than in The Bell in the Fog, I 

do not know it. I should go so far as to say that if any 

living writer to-day is doing better work than is contained 

in the stories which make up this volume, I do not know it. 
Four of the ten stories have appeared at different times in differ- 
ent magazines, and two of them at least made a deep impression. 
But however deep that impression may have been at the time, it 
failed in permanence except in a few minds, because of the 
ephemeral fortune of magazine-writing. We cannot be too grate- 
ful, therefore, to Mrs. Atherton for rescuing these stories from the 
oblivion of journalism. ‘ The Dead and the Countess ” and “ Death 
and the Woman ”’—the two stories to which I have referred—are 
powerful psychological studies of the supernatural, yet told with 
a simplicity and naturalness which have no hint of the student or 
scientist in them. These are by no means the best stories in the 
book. The most daring is ** The Greatest Good of the Greatest 
Number.” Here is a situation concerning a victim of morphine 
which is carried to a logical and compelling conclusion that satis- 
fies and convinces—in the face of conventional humanity and in 
defiance of the moral law—not alone by the imaginative power of 
the literary artist, but by the subtle force of argument that ap- 
peals to the deeper wisdom of des- 
tiny. The key-note of this story is 
the key-note of all. Mrs. Atherton, 
strangely enough, has little regard 
for the material and physical as- 
pects of her subjects; it is only 
as a medium through which to 
divine the soul and its travail—as 
the stuff in which the spiritual ele- 
ment plays the game of life—that 
the visible and tangible are used 
by her. It is the drama of the 
soul, the world of unseen forces, 
the power that is not ourselves, 
that gains large significance in 
these stories. One scarce remem- 
bers, nor does one care, who the 
characters were, what their field 
of action, how or when they lived 
and wrought, suffered and_ re- 
joiced. 3ut one does remember, 
with poignant keenness of percep- 
tion, the spiritual emotions of 
dread tragedy, the sudden flash 
that illumines a soul’s life, the 
quick, subtle insight that pierces 
to the marrow of truth and bares 
reality. There is something of the 
uncanny power of Poe, something 
of the acute and relentless fidelity 
of De Maupassant, in many of 
these tales. Her material, and the 
circumstances of its environment 
and evolution, are not beyond or- 
dinary; it is the author’s power to 
lift the thin veil which divides the 
commonplace and the mysterious 
that is extraordinary. There is a 
passage in her first story, touching 
the creative gift which Ralph Orth, 
an author, possesses in an extraor- 
dinary degree, which is significant. 
(Ralph Orth, by the way, may or 
may not have been patterned on 
Mr. Henry James, but there is a 
certain inescapable likeness, not 
only in the portrait and in the author’s processes, but in the elusive 
atmosphere and cognate subject of the story, which strongly sug- 
gests it.) ‘ Possibly there are few imaginative writers,” says Mrs. 
Atherton, * who have not a leaning, secret or avowed, to the occult. 
The creative gift is in very close relationship with the Great Force 
behind the universe; for aught we know, may be an atom thereof. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the lesser and closer of the un- 
seen forces should send their vibrations to it occasionally; or, at 
all events, that the imagination should incline its ear to the most 
mysterious and picturesque of all beliefs. Orth frankly dallied 
with the old dogma. He formulated no personal faith of any sort, 
but his creative faculty, that ego within an ego, had made more 
than one excursion into the invisible and brought back literary 
treasure.” What Mrs. Atherton avers of Orth may be claimed for 
her own achieyement. She has made more than one excursion in 
these stories into the invisible and brought back literary treasure. 
Nothing that Mrs. Atherton has ever done has so enriched and 
dignified literature as The Bell in the Fog, as no work of hers will 
so surely deepen the profound admiration and respect which all 
thinking minds must cherish for the serious artistic ends which 
the writer so earnestly pursues, and which this book so ad- 
mirably serves. 
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One of Mrs. Atherton’s stories in this volume takes the form of 
* A Prologue “—to an unwritten play. It foreshadows the birth of 
Alexander Hamilton, and is doubtless an offshoot of the author’s 
novel The Conqueror, The “ Prologue” is most tantalizing as an 
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A recent Portrait of Gertrude Atherton 
Author of “ The Bell in the Fog” 
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unfinished product, and there are many who will devoutly wish 
for its consummation. - If there is a national drama in Alexander 
Hamilton’s career, Mrs. Atherton is the one to write it. In this 
sketch she shows an aptitude for dramatic adaptability and a sense 
of the theatre which cught to carry her far in the execution of 
the task she has begun so promisingly. I confess to an agreeable 
surprise in discovering this aptitude in Mrs. Atherton, for the art 
of the novelist is very different from that of the dramatist, and 
there is little in the constructive art of her work to suggest the 
dramatic instinct for the stage. But I for one should rejoice if 
Mrs. Atherton should controvert my theory, or prove a grand ex- 
ception to the rule by writing a play around her own hero. The 
subject is one that cries out for dramatic treatment, and there 
is one eminent actor at least on our stage, who could do his part 
in assisting Mrs. Atherton to build up our American drama. 


There was some ventilation recently in print of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
intention at one time to write a novel dealing with the person of 
Mary Magdalene, and of his irrevocable withdrawal from the task. 
But there is a greater and more stupendous literary purpose which 
has been dormant in Mr. Hall Caine’s brain these many years. 
Probably one of his earliest ambitions was to write a Life of 
Christ. In 1896 it was_ stated 
with some definiteness that the 
work would appear within two 
years. He has always been re- 
luctant to talk about this book 
which lies unprinted in his desk, 
and has deferred publication year 
after year. “I have written a 
book,” he said once, when speak- 
ing of the subject, “ that will con- 
tain, in my own judgment—if that 
is worth anything—the best lit- 
erary work I have done. The sub- 
ject has mastered and moved me 
more than any. other, and some of 
the passages dealing with the chief 
events—Gethsemane, the Crucifix- 
ion, ete.—are, in my judgment, 
ahead of anything else of mine.” 
One reason which he gives for the 
long postponement of this work 
is that he wishes to visit the Holy 
Land and familiarize himself with 
the scenes of sacred story. “I 
have no intention,” he says, “ of 
publishing the book until I can 
make a long stay in Palestine, and 
then very likely 1 shall write it 
all over again. I have long hun- 
gered for this subject, having felt 
that although the Life of Christ 
has been written by great scholars, 
it has never—except once, by 
Renan, and then adversely — been 
written from the imaginative point 
of view, looking at the question as 
you would look at a great im- 
aginative conception. The Life 
has been written from the point 
of view of fact, not from the point 
of view of imaginative insight. It 
is a very daring thing to attempt. 
but that is the direction in which 
I wish to go. It is beset with dan- 
gers—the danger of going over 
. the lines of clear record, for in- 
stance, and for that reason | am in no hurry to print the book.” 
In view of this conversation, which took place some years ago, it 
will interest my readers to learn that I hear Mr. Hall Caine has 
returned to his long-cherished project with renewed enthusiasm. 


Copyright, 1904, by Adelaide Hanscom 


An amusing yet by no means isolated incident in editorial expe- 
rience is related in the posthumous reminiscences of Laurence Hut- 
ton, now appearing in the Critic. I commend it to those literary 
aspirants. who cling stubbornly to the absurd notion that success 
with an editor largely depends on professional * pull.” Mr. Hutton 
once received a bulky package of manuscript from an old acquaint- 
ance with an accompanying letter to this effect: “‘ You are in the 
Harper Ring; you have got your wife into the Harper Ring; and 
you have got Harry This and Lilly That into the Harper Ring, 
and I don’t see why you don’t get me into the Harper Ring, too! 
Here are a couple of articles as good as anything the Harpers gen- 
eraliy publish. If the one is too feminine for the MAGAZINE, see 
that it goes into the Bazar. If the other is too juvenile for the 
WEEKLY, find a place for it in Youne Forks. Anyway, see that 
they are published, and get me into the Harper Ring!” Now it so 
happened that at that moment Mr. Hutton had on his desk four 
official notes from the editors of the periodicals named, each of 
them declining a contribution of his own! Mr. Hutton took 
these official ‘rejected addresses,’ and without comment for- 
warded them to his friend in reply to his letter. It was proof con- 
clusive that the Harper Ring was a myth, although Mr. Hutton 
was for years on the editorial staff of the MAGAZINE. 
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Music 


A Cosmopolitan Composer 

Mr. ArtHuR WuitrnG, the pianist and 
composer, who has been giving in his studio 
in New York a series of chamber-music re- 
citals, with the assistance of several artists 
of distinction, has recently done a consider- 
able service for the music of to-day by per- 
forming the remarkable “ Quatre Poémes ” 
of Charles Martin Loeffler—settings for 
voice, piano, and viola of verse by Verlaine 
und Baudelaire. Two of the songs—*‘ Séré- 
nade” and “La Cloche Félée ”’—were sung 
in New York last year by Miss Susan Met- 
calf, Mr. Heinrich Gebbard playing the 
piano part and Mr. Loeffler the obljgati for 
viola. The two other songs, however, “ Le 
Son du Cor s’afilige vers les Bois ” and “ Dan- 
sons ia Gigue” (both after Verlaine), had 
not hitherto been given here, and Mr. Whi- 
ting deserves the gratitude of those who 
were fortunate enough to hear them for the 
effective performance which he and his as- 
sociates—Miss Olive Mead and Mr. Francis 
Rogers—gave of this exacting music. 

It is scarcely surprising that these songs, 
and the four others by Mr. Loeffler published 
last year, are not sung more frequently in 
public. Aside from the difficulties which 
they present to the average singer and ac- 
companist,—difficulties which tax the art 
of the most accomplished musician,—they 
require for their finest effect a concert-hall 
of small dimensions, and auditors thoroughly 
in touch with the mood and spirit of their 
poetic substance. It is impossible to feel 
deeply the beauty and singularity of these 
songs without some perception of the quality 
of their literary backgrounds—one must have 
responded to the thought of Verlaine before 
one can completely comprehend how vivid a 
reflection Mr. Loeffler has found for it in 
nis music. Otherwise, the fantastic beauty 
of such a song as “Le Son du Cor s’afflige 
vers les Bois,” with its atmosphere of brood- 
ing melancholy and terror, will make, at 
best, but a partial appeal. 

Mr. Loeffler has already made for himself 
a unique place in modern music. With much 
that is distinctively French in his tempera- 
ment and point of view, there are elements 
in his art that set it apart from anything 
that is being done to-day by such artistic 
kinsmen of his as Debussy, D’Indy, Fauré, 
De Bréville, or Dukas. To the Gallic sub- 
tlety and finesse he adds a power of tragic 
expression, an almost Attie feeling for 
fateful suggestion, which one would seek 
vainly in the musie of contemporary France. 
It is impossible to think of Debussy, for ex- 
ample, as the composer of “La Mort de 
Tintagiles,’” in which the very essence and 
spirit of Maeterlinck’s drama seems to have 
heen incorporated; but it is not impossible 
to think of Loeffler as the composer of 
* Pelléas et Mélisande ”: for as in * Pelléas ” 
Maeterlinck is less Belgian than French, 
Debussy, in conceiving the exquisite music 
with which he has clothed the play, was able 
to find a just equivalent for it. 

lf Mr. Loefiler, an Alsatian by birth, is not, 
in his artistic constitution, wholly French, 
neither is he quite Belgian in the temper 
of his imagination; nor does he suggest Rus- 
sian traits more than occasionally, and he is 
anything but German. He is a cosmopolitan 
in his art, as in his mode of living—per- 
haps in that fact is to be found the secret 
of his individuality, and of the singular 
fascination of his musical temperament. 


The Latest Prodigy 

Young Franz Von Veesey, the eleven-year- 
old Bohemian violinist, is the latest’ and 
the most remarkable of recent prodigies. 
High praise bestowed upon him by the 
eminent veteran Joachim had been cabled 
in advance of his appearance in America, 
and his recent performances at Carnegie 
Hall have been attended with interest and 
expectation. The young violinist’s technic 
1s unquestionably all that has been claimed 
for it. In precision, brilliancy, and security 
of execution it is not inferior to what one 
would look for from a mature virtuoso—in 
this respect the lad is a genuine Wunderkind. 
But further than that one cannot honestly 
go. To assert that Vecsey plays with the 
ripeness and depth of feeling that one looks 
for from an adult is to confuse public appre- 
ciation of his undoubted merits, 
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The State 


of Russia 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, February 7, 1905. 

HAT are the attributes of autocracy’ Nine men out 

of ten, I suppese, would answer that, whatever may 

be the defects of the autocratic system, it possesses 

the transcendent virtue of always knowing its own 

mind, of hewing unfalteringly to the line, of steadfast- 
ness, unity of purpose, fixity of aim, concentration of resources, 
and unswerving continuity both of policy and execution. And in 
theory undoubtedly these should be the characteristics of abso- 
lutism, and should constitute its strong claim to superiority over 
constitutional and parliamentary government. But, in fact, autoc- 
racy in its daily and normal workings shows all the qualities that 
are the very reverse of these. It does not know its own mind. It 
does not foresee, prepare, and inflexibly carry out. Its history, in- 
deed, is a whole series of contradictions. Those movements of 
opinion which under the representative system we speak of as 
“ebb and flow” and “the swing of the pendulum,” and so on, 
movements which, for the most part, we can gauge, anticipate, 
and control, are transmuted under an autocracy into blind fits and 
starts, abrupt spasms of progress and retreat, and sudden, hurried 
jumps. The pendulum does not swing; it is violently and capri- 
ciously jerked. There is no ebb and flow, but a rushing, incon- 
tinent tidal-wave. To-day it sets headlong towards Liberalism; 
to-morrow, with equal unrestraint, towards repression. One has 
only to study the domestic history of Russia during the past year 
to realize that autocracy, so far from spelling cohesion, single- 
mindedness, and the capacity for picking out a line of its own, 
is, above all things, unstable in intention, indecisive in action, 
drifting and rudderless. 

And not only would the past year establish this, but the past 
century and, indeed, all Russian history. There are very large 
deductions to be made even from the theory that the external ex- 
pansion of Czardom owes its inception, inspiration, and success 
to the autocracy. The migrating instincts of an agricultural pop- 
ulation and the sheer necessities of self-defence against nomadic 
tribes have had far more to do with it. The slow conquest of 
Northern Asia, for instance, has until now been an effortless, peace- 
able, almost automatic movement—just as instinctive as the im- 
pulse that drove the English to plant their colonies by every sea. 
In all the magnificent area of Russian growth it is only in one 
or two enterprises such as the Trans-Siberian Railway and in a 
single direction—Indiawards—that one can say that expansion has 
ceased to be a spontaneous following of the line of least resistance 
and become a deliberate policy of the autocracy. But even grant- 
ing to the autocracy all the splendid results of Russia’s external 
expansion and admitting that without the autocracy those results 
could not have been obtained—both of them, of course, far too 
generous concessions—it remains the fact that internally, in the 
development of institutions, a polity, and a social and economic 
formation, Russia has owed little or nothing to the decisiveness, 
the power of sure and sustained action, and the patient working 
towards predetermined ends in which autocracies are popularly sup- 
posed to excel. 

It is curious, indeed, to reflect that even to-day everything 
about Russia is fluid, shifting, and problematical. The funda- 
mental problems of national type and character that every other 
great power has settled, except Austria, which is too irredeemably 
composite to settle anything, Russia is still slowly shaping to an 
issue which not even the Russians themselves can discern. The 
political future of the country, too, is no less uncertain and specu- 
lative than the lines along which its mental and moral develop- 
ment will run. Russia is an empire in flux, an empire that has 
not yet found itself, an empire of which anything and everything 
may be predicted—an empire, in short. of colossal doubts as well 
as colossal hopes and possibilities. So far is she from falling un- 
der definite and categorical headings that her oldest question, 
the question that ethnologists and statesmen have wrangled over 
since the days of Peter the Great, is still unanswered. Is Russia, 
by her genius and temperament, her origin as well as her destiny, 
European or Asiatic? Is she the most backward part of Europe 
or the most progressive portion of Asia, the most eastern of 
western or the most western of eastern nations? Or, as the Slavo- 
phils insist, is she neither, but something unique and distinctive 
and purely Russian? ; 

Much depends on that question; it is not one of mere pedantry. 
It represents a cleavage in Russian thought and tendencies that 
has existed since Peter the Great set out to westernize his country. 
Is Russia to look to Europe, European civilization, European ex- 
perience for political models and guidance? Yes, say the re- 
formers: no, answer the Slavophils. In the growth and form and 
spirit of the Russian state and of Russian society the Slavophils 
see something not only different from anything that Europe can 
show, but so entirely different as to be incapable of being judged 
by Western standards or of being adapted to Western models. 
Russian development, they hold, must come from within and not 
from without, must be a natural and spontaneous growth, and not 
a patchwork reproduction of alien institutions. Europe to them 
is what the United States was to the England of fifty years ago— 
it is quoted and pointed to as “the awful example.” Its long 
record of class strife, its note of pride of caste, its scourge of Par- 
liamentarism, its bourgeois middle classes, and its hopeless prole- 
tariat—all this the Slavophils both dread and despise. The mis- 
sion 2f Russia, as they see it, is to show the world that rational 
liberty can be secured under an autocratic paternalism, and that 
the contentment and prosperity of the masses may be purchased 
at a less perilous price than representative government. The 
work of development may, and indeed must, be slow and laborious, 





but they insist that it is possible and can be carried on with- 
out the help of Europe. To St. Petersburg they oppose Moscow ; 
against the new and foreign they pit the old and Russian, and 
against change the status quo. Between these two sets of tenden- 
cies the nation still oscillates. They underlie the instinctive argu- 
ments and motives of both sides to the present crisis; and in an 
endeavor to establish an equilibrium between them Russia within 
the last fifty years has swung from reform to reaction and back 
again, from the emancipation of the serfs to the laws of 1889, from 
Alexander II.’s liberal programme of social, religious, and political 
freedom to the caprice of bureaucratic rule, the gagging of the 
press, the suppression of assemblies, and the persecution of non- 
conformity. And these transitions aave not been gradual, slowly 
heralded, quietly matured, but sudden and swift like the coming 
of a Russian spring. Still, by taking long stretches of time and 
not fixing one’s attention on particular epochs,.one finds, on the 
whole, a slow but steady approximation to European institutions 
and the European spirit. Whether it satisfies her national pride 
or net, the destiny of Russia seems to be to borrow civilization from 
Europe and to carry it into the heart of Asia. The transforma- 
tion will not take place at a sudden revolutionary stroke; that 
was the delusion of the Nihilists. It will be a tedious and _ pro- 
tracted process, a drawn-out, silent, subterranean struggle between 
education, industrialism, and liberty, on the one hand, and the me- 
dievalism of a church-supported autocracy on the other. But 
soon or late, its issue, unless all human experience is to go for 
nothing, is certain. That ultimately Russia will duplicate Western 
experience, pass through the same struggles and the same broad 
phases of social and political growth, appears inevitable. 

That time, of course, is far distant, but its coming may be 
hastened by the upshot of the present crisis, which raises the 
whole broad question at which I have just glanced. In meeting 
it the Russian autocracy has shown itself characteristically Rus- 
sian and characteristically autocratic. The history of the past few 
morths has been an epitome of all Russian domestic history. Re- 
call its leading events. M. de Plehve, in whom the spirit of des- 
potism was incarnate, is blown to pieces by a bomb. His sue- 
cessor, accordingly, is a Liberal; the autocracy tries a new tack. 
A spirit of hopefulness makes itself felt. The press is allowed un- 
wonted freedom, the zemstvos aspire towards greater powers, the 
reformers are encouraged. But it only lasts for a little while. 
The bureaucracy, the grand - dukes, the great ecclesiastics, rally 
once more, and an intense struggle ensues for the capture of the 
Czar’s approval. The bureaucracy wins, and things are as they 
were. <A conference of the presidents of the zemstvos is sanctioned. 
Popular enthusiasm runs so high that the conference is prohibited. 
The prohibition is withdrawn, and the meeting is permitted to be 
held, but privately and unofficially. And, finally. the Czar ad- 
dresses a public and stinging rebuke to the presumptuous zemstvo 
presidents who have dared to discuss “ questions of state admin- 
istration.” And so it goes on. Such vacillation has not been seen 
since the closing years of Louis XVI.’s reign; and we all know 
what it led to then. But the list is not yet complete. The Czar 
issues on Monday a decree promising reforms. On Tuesday he fol- 
lows it up with a proclamation condemning all reformers. People 
have discussed these incidents as though they were unusual. They 
are not; they are the normal workings of that exceedingly mobile 
and responsive seesaw which the Russians call the autoeracy. In 
the decree of Monday the Czar is a perfect Gladstone of reform- 
ing ardor; in the proclamation of Tuesday Bismarck himself was 
never more contemptuously repressive. 

Well, that is the way of nearly all autocracies. They do not 
change; they perish. They promise in form, but do not carry out 
in fact. They temporize and are swept away. Is it in the nature 
of autocracies to yield anything? As I read history, many have 
been destroyed, but few have altered; many have been overthrown, 
but few have been modified. I can reeall at the moment but 
one instance of an autocracy that has bent beneath the storm and 
so saved itself from breaking; that has been transformed from a 
one-man state into a constitutional or semiconstitutional mon- 
archy; that has learned wisdom before it was too late. Francis 
Joseph is the almost solitary example of a ruler who began by 
being a reactionary and bigoted despot and is now the head of a 
free and liberal state. But remember what it took, even in his 
case, to force the change—-Solferino and Sadowa, two foreign de- 
feats, years of crushing humiliation, the loss of precious portions 
of his empire, his whele realm ablaze with revolution. The omen 
is not a happy one, but it is the best of its kind, and better at any 
rate, than any which can be drawn from the old French monarchy— 
which, nevertheless, remains the stock and natural example of au- 
tocracies and their doom. Therefore, it is not inconceivable that 
the fall of Port Arthur, the final victory of Japan, the loss, at 
any rate, of Manchuria, and the incalculable miseries called down 
by the war upon an overtaxed and hungry population, may force 
the autocracy to shift its ground a little. Nobody who knows Rus- 
sia would dream of asking for a Parliament. But the representa- 
tive system will have to be admitted in some form. The Russian 
people, for the first time in their history, have become conscious 
of themselves and conscious of the strength that lies in unity. 
They will not much longer tolerate their total exclusion from the 
direction of affairs. They will not much longer permit them- 
selves to be taxed, to be imprisoned, to be spied upon, to be 
chained down by passports and the commune, to be ruled as though 
they were the inhabitants of a conquered country, by a bureaucracy 
that is as despotic as it is venal, and as irresponsible as it is 
cruel, on behalf of a system of government which prefers an empty 
expansion abroad to the well-being of its people at home. 
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The Tyranny of the Dark 
(Continued from page 247.) 


their point of view, does her musical edu- 
cation signify? Think of it! She holds the 
key to the gates of death. On her the hopes 
of millions hang. She is the most wonder- 
ful organism in this world. So normal in 
all other ways, so trustworthy. She con- 
vinces all who come into her presence; and 
then. have not her ‘ controls’ chosen me to 
publish their discoveries to the world? It 
is ordained that we work together in this 
way. She must not go to New York, that 
vast cauldron which destroys all that is 
spiritual. Some day I will take her there. 
She should go only when closely guarded by 
those who love her, and understand her ex- 
quisite nature—her gifts. Alone she will be 
prevented from her grand mission—her mes- 
sage lost, her faith destroyed. Can’t you 
see she must not go?” 

“T have done my best to keep her.” 

*T know you have,” he answered, quickly: 
‘and now you must give me authority over 
her—the authority of a husband. I am will- 
ing to put the whole matter to the test this 
night. She knows that I love her, and I 
think she honors and respects me—perhaps 
she may already love me, unworthy as I am.” 

The mother began now to tremble. “I 
don’t know, Anthony,” she thought; “ we all 
understood—that you—” 

“T know what you mean,” he irritably ex- 
claimed. “Why will you persist in mis- 
reading me! I am not disloyal to Adele. 
Can’t you see that my devotion for her re- 
mains, and that my regard for Viola is no 
treason to the dead? Adele will understand 
how vital, how necessary, Viola is to me— 
for does she not know that I could not even 
communicate with her if Viola went away? 
I do not love Viola as a boy loves, but as 
a man who understands himself and her—as 
one who understands her duties. It is a 
different love, but it is just as true, and it 
is high and holy. Without her I shall go 
mad. She saved me from despair. She will 
make me an evangel to the earth - bound 
millions.” 

Flattered as well as awed by this dis- 
closure of her daughter’s power, the mother 
consented to his demand. Marriage with him 
would safe-harbor Viola, would establish her 
in life, and would also carry forward the 
work which she too considered of greater 
importance than any other concern of her 
life. 

“T don’t know her mind, Anthony.” she 
said, after a silence. ‘She worries and puz- 
zles me lately by her opposition to all our 
plans, but I don’t think she is attached to 
any of the young men she knows. Still, she 
is not one to speak of such things, and if 
she consents—” 

“ When she comes, leave us alone,’ answer- 

ed he, with returning confidence. Deep in 
the man’s egotistic soul lay the thought: “ I 
know why this girl is restless and uneasy: 
| know why she seeks afar off; it is be- 
cause she thinks me indissolubly bound to 
Adele. When she finds that I love her, that 
1 want her for my wife, she will come; her 
vague rebellions will cease. Her longings 
will close round me—” 
_ When the door opened and Viola stepped 
into the room, so tall, so vivid, so tingling 
With life, the very force of his desire 
rendered Clarke outwardly humble, drove 
him to a feigning of sadness and to 
the voicing of desolate weakness. After 
the mother left them alone he began 
speaking in a low voice. 

“Viola, I have something important to 
say to you. I am much disturbed over your 
renewed determination to go away. In the 
face of the great work which is yours to 
do I do not understand how you can 
think of dropping it in mid-air, so to 
speak, to go away on an errand which 
Is essentially selfish, is for you most un- 
wise and full of danger. I don’t un- 
derstand this renewal of restlessness on your 
part.” ‘ 

_ The girl’s face was clouded, for she had 
just heard of Serviss’s departure, and felt 
hurt—agerieved. She took her hat from 
her head and laid it on the table, and in this 
gesture was something of the resolution of 
the warrior who divests himself of his cum- 
bering plumed helmet. “ It’s very simple,” 
(Continued on page 257.) 
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Box-office 


Successes 


By James L. Ford 


F all the earmarks by which self-assertive ignorance of 
stage-craft betrays itself to the observant philosopher, none 
is more easily recognized or more frequently in evidence 
than the contemptuous sneer at what is known in the 
halls of half-baked culture as a “* mere box-office success,” 

and which in plain English signifies nothing more nor less than a 
play that the public will pay its money to see. It has become the 
fashion with those whose opportunities to write and talk outrun 
their capacity for acquiring solid information to scoff at the play 
that makes money and to extol certain dramas that no one will go 
to see. 

Nevertheless, if it had not been that “* The Banker’s Daughter ” 
degenerated into a “ mere box-office success” the instant it was 
produced a quarter of a century ago, the American drama would 
not at that time have entered upon that new, prosperous, and, on 
the whole, encouraging pericd of development which it has since 
enjoyed. And if * Leah Kleschna” had not from the very first 
entitled itself to the complacent scorn of ignorant pretence througb 
its power to fill not only the lower part of the house, where the 
wise ones sit, but the balcony, gallery, and box-office as well, its 
production would have no significance whatever to a generation 
that has grown weary of time-honored theatric devices and stage 
puppets that have long outlived their usefulness. 

Now, the box-office verdict may not always be unassailable, or 
even absolutely just from an ethical point of view, but I know of 
no other jury whose verdict is nearly as valuable, nor—and this 
in itself is a fact of immeasurable importance—is there any other 
authority that weighs as heavily before the bench where theatrical 
managers sit in judgment. 

Searcely one of these who are thus high in authority but had 
refused * Leah Kleschna” when it was offered to them; yet at 
noon on the very day after gallery, box, and baleony had em- 
phatically voiced their approval of the new piece, one of the 
most powerful managerial firms of the country condescended to 
step down for a moment from his seat on the bench in order to 
sign a contract with Mr. MeLellan, the author, for his next 
work. 

From a dozen different points of view, the production at the 
Manhattan Theatre is a most notable one, but more important than 
all other considerations is the fact that in setting the seal of ap- 
proval upon what Mr. McLellan, Mrs. Fiske, and the chief players 
of her company~have done for their entertainment, New York 
playgoers have signified their willingness to accept a play that is 
radically different in theme and treatment from anything that our 
stage has known heretofore, and which is a play in the true sense, 
dealing with real life and character, and not a mere piece of the- 
atric tailoring designed to conceal the incapacity of a self-exploit- 
ing, machine-made star. 

The craft of play-writing will gain immeasurably because of 
the favorable verdict rendered by the jury of the box-office to the 
judges on the managerial bench, informing them that the Amer- 
ican public is ready to accept a serious drama, the fruit of the 
very best endeavor on the part of an American author. It is quite 
true that this author has laid the scenes of his play in foreign 
lands, but analytical, logical thought moves swiftly along the man- 
agerial bench, and it will not be long before some one there en- 
throned will arrive at the conclusion that if the box-office will 
endorse such a play as “* Leah Kleschna” in a foreign setting it 
will not withhold its favor from a similar drama of New York or 
Chicago. Moreover, I doubt not that under the spur of Mr. McLel- 
Jan’s success, more than one of our playwrights is already giving 
serious consideration to the dramatic possibilities afforded by real 
life in our own land. It is pleasant to realize that this box- 
oflice success is certain to bring unusual rewards to all concerned 
in its success, and especially to Mr. and Mrs. Fiske, who fully 
deserve all the prosperity that they will derive from it: the one 
because he knew enough to distinguish between a genuine drama 
and an eel-pie, and the other because of her willingness to give the 
public its money’s worth of entertainment rather than to feed 
her own vanity while belittling the efforts of the group of players 
who surround her. 

While passing through the lobby after the final fall of the cur- 
tain, a young woman with a caramel-box in her hand. exclaimed, in 
tones of disappointment: “1 don’t think’ Mrs. Fiske is half as 
good as she used to be, and lots of the time she wasn’t on 
the stage at all. Don’t you think Ethel Barrymore is just too 
sweet ?” 

“But didn’t you like the play?” demanded her escort. rather 
testily. “ Didn’t you think Mason was good’ Didn’t vou like the 
way Arliss acted?” : 

“Which was Arliss’ Was he the horrid one? No, he just made 
me creep. But Mason's real lovely. But what made that other 
man wear his hair down over his forehead: it doesn’t look nice.” 

And I went on my way sorrowing greatly and knowing only too 
well that Mrs. Fiske’s efforts to lift herself above the star level 
are likely to cost her a part of the following that she has built up 
for herself since she discarded the short skirts and sunbonnet for 
the emotional drama. But she will gain a great deal more than 
she will lose: for, whereas her audiences heretofore have been lim- 
ited to her own personal following, * Leah Kleschna ” is a drama 
that no playgoer can afford to neglect, no matter whether he hap- 
pens to be a particular admirer of Mrs. Fiske or not. There are, 
of course, those who, like the caramel-chewer in the lobby, will find 
fault because their idol does not do all the acting; but a far 
greater number, let us hope, will have the sense to appreciate her 
efforts to give a proper presentation of her play, even to the un- 





usual extent of permitting the audience to be amused while she is 
off the scene. 

Personally, I do not think that Mrs. Fiske shines to as great ad- 
vantage here as in “ Tess,” but in view of what she has done for 
her public it is ungracious to hunt for flaws in a performance which 
at least has such fine moments as that in which she returns to the 
house of Paul Sylvaine, and, standing quietly in the background, 
replies to his searching questions. 

Of the supporting company, it is not easy to say where the 
greatest praise should be given, unless it be to Mr. John Mason, 
who infuses with intense dramatic interest a part that, in the 
hands of a less competent actor, would have many dull and deadly 
moments. It is not easy to be good and interesting on the stage 
at the same time, nor to hold attention with trite homilies on 
virtue and honesty, but Mr. Mason does all this with such ex- 
traordinary skill that not once during the entire play does he lose 
his grip on his audience. There is a scene in the first act in which 
he and Mr. Charles Cartwright (Aleschna, a burglar), seated on 
opposite sides of a little table, sustain a calm, low-voiced conversa- 
tion in a way that literally holds the entire audience spellbound, and 
serves the student of the drama with an admirable illustration of 
what dramatic action is as opposed to mere movement. It is in 
this scene, according to my thinking, that Mr. Mason reaches his 
greatest heights, recalling, by his quiet, self-restrained method and 
clear, unaffected utterance, such artists of the past as Charles 
Coghlan and Charles Thorne. There are other scenes, notably that 
in which he discovers Leah Kleschna with the jewels in her hand, 
in which he is, perhaps, more effective from a theatric point of 
view, but none in which he does real acting of such a high order. 

Mr. George Arliss gives a study of a modern French degenerate 
that is appallingly real and convincing and well worthy of a place 
with his Lord Steyne and the Japanese war minister. It has been 
said of Mr. Arliss that he overacts, but this is not true. It is 
in itself a character part of the most outré type, and one that is 
bound to stand out in bold relief when placed side by side with 
Paul Sylvaine, who is, after all, a conventional leading man, and 
Kleschna, who is a “ straight” burglar, if 1 may use the term. 

This Aleschna, by the way, is admirably well played by Mr. 
Charles Cartwright, the newcomer in Mrs. Fiske’s company. His 
metiod is quiet and forceful, and he is the sort of man who might 
be expected to rob a bank with “restrained emotion,” and sand- 
bag the cashier without reaching the limit of his resources as an 
actor. 

Another admirable performance is that of Schram, a sort of as- 
sistant burglar, working with Kleschna, and inspired by a dog- 
like love for his daughter Leah, The part is played by Mr. William 

3. Mack, who first attracted attention by his Tesman in “ Hedda 
Gabler,” and who is likely to establish for himself a permanent 
reputation by his present performance. Not in any sense of the 
term a “ make-up actor,” like Beerbohm Tree or May Robson, Mr. 
Mack has, nevertheless, contrived to look more like a professional 
criminal than any actor seen on the stage in twenty years. Kleschna 
is a thief, too, though of a bolder and more masterful type, but this 
man has the hunted look of a lifelong law-breaker, the look that 
the professional thief-catcher can recognize at a glance, the same 
look that we see in the faces of the hangers-on in certain Broadway 
cafés, as well as in those of the sullen malefactors who march in 
lock-step, muttering to one another as they go, through the corri- 
dors of our States’ prisons. 

Of the play itself. it may be said that its merits, meaning espe- 
cially its great primal merit of intense dramatic interest, are so 
great that it causes us to overlook defects that would prove fatal 
to another drama. 

For example, in the matter of “heart interest ”—that quality 
which every manager stipulates for before he will even open a manu- 
script—it is wofully weak. ‘I'he only love-affair that has any inter- 
est is that of the poor, hangdog Schram for Leah, and we lose 
sight of that when the curtain falls on the fourth act. It would 
be far better to have this couple united at the end than to bring 
forward Paul Sylvaine—whom we last saw on the eve of his mar- 
riage to Clare Berton—and have him take Leah by the hand and 
lead her away from the lettuce-fields. That is not the sort of match 
that the women in the audience will approve, nor is the offence 
palliated by his promise to take Leah to England for a preliminary 
course in education and refinement. 

One might almost say that this last act could be dispensed with 
entirely, but it would be a pity to cut out this really convincing 
picture of peasant life. It would be much better to introduce into 
it also the degenerate Raoul Berton, the devoted Schram, and the 
now happily married Sylvaine and his vivacious little wife—charm- 
ingly played by Miss Emily Stevens. Then let Leah show some 
appreciation of Schram’s lifelong devotion, and settle down with 
him to a life among the lettuces, and we will all go home in a 
much more satisfied and contented frame of mind. 

But, after all, no one will gain more from this production than 
the habitual playgoer, who, satiated with ancient and unconvincing 
stage types, familiar dramatic situations, and old, old plays re- 
vamped and presented under a thin modern veneer, can now see a 
powerful play—which is none the worse for its melodramatic quali- 
ties—presented by a popular star and an admirable company. And 
not the least of the many delights that this presentation will af- 
ford him is the rare one of seeing players acting to the very top 
of their bent, instead of devoting their talents to the mean and 
dirty work of building up some incompetent stellar attraction whose 
only claims to distinction are those which manifest themselves in 
big type and a permanent foothold in the centre of the stage. 
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(Continued from page 255.) 
she curtly answered. “I want to get away 
from here for a while. I can’t endure my 
life here any longer.” 

“Why not? Why are you so unhappy?” 
he asked, with an ‘accent of stern reproof. 

“Tt is a beautiful land; yov are among 
your own people, you have your music, your 
work, and you are _young—” 

“That’s just it,” she “interrupted, quite 
fiercely. “It is because I am young that 
I want to do something. It seems to me 
to-day as if I were losing the best years of 
my life here in this little town, and I want 
to get away: I must get away!” 

“Does your work with me seem of no 
value?” His glowing eyes sought hers. He 
approached her. “Do I weary you? Am / 
an irritation?” 

Her face softened. ‘* No; you have helped 
me very much; [ couldn’t have endured this 
life without you. and my music, but this 


_ other life—these sittings—I can’t go on with 


them.” 

“Don’t you feel that you must? Don’t 
you feel their enormous importance?” 

“No, I don’t! I begin to doubt myself— 
everybody. What have they done for you, 
for anybody, that I should sacrifice my whole 
life to them and their wishes?” 

“They brought me healing, they made Dr. 
Randall happy in his last years, they are a 
daily solace to your mother, they will com- 
fort millions through our agency.” He bent 
toward her. ‘ Viola, my girl, God has de- 
signed for you and me a closer union than 
even this. You say I have comforted you, 
that I lave made life happier for you. 
| have come to-night to tell you that I love 
you and that I want you to be my wife.” 

The girl recoiled from the touch of his 
hand, uttering a low cry of surprise, of 
question. 

He went on. “ Yes, I have grown to care 
for you beyond any other human being. You 
are my staff, my stay. God sent you to my 
spiritual healing. I should have gone mad 
but for vou—” He bent upon her a look 
of passion and command. ‘ You must not 
think of going away.” Her face, with its 
fixed expression of surprise, warned him 
that his appeal was being misinterpreted, 
and he added quickly: “I know this 
comes to you abruptly, and yet you must 
have felt my love, you must have read my 
heart.” 

“Not in that way!” she answered, in a 
low voice. “I thought you—I always un- 
derstood—’” The memory of his professed 
suffering, his oft-expressed adoration for the 
dead Adele, checked her, filled her with a 
storm of doubt, and she could not finish her 
accusation. 

He caught up the thread she dropped. “I 
did love Adele; I love her still—a holy mys- 
terious love—a love you cannot understand; 
my feeling for you is different, but no less 
high; it is the ery of a lonely, desolate man. 
Come to me, Viola, do not question; follow 
your heart’s leadings, as I do.” The light 
of her accusing young eyes pierced the armor 
of his defence, and he fell on his knees be- 
fore her. ‘I can’t explain it, but it is true, 
Viola! I have not deceived you. I loved 
her; I love her still. She is vital. in my 
life; I was sincere in all I said; but you 
are flesh and she is spirit. Don’t you see? 
You can comfort me, assist me, work with 
me as she cannot.” 

As he poured out his passionate plea a 
sense of injury, of disillusionment, overran 
the girl. She revolted from the touch of 
his head against her knee. “ You must not 
talk to me that way; you belong to her. 
Get up. Go away from me. You belong 


There was something so final, so convict- 
ing in the tone of her answer that the man’s 
head dropped. He covered his face and ut- 
tered a groaning cry, and so lay silently sob- 
bing, w hile she ‘looked down at him, woman- 
grown in that instant. His passion moved 
her to pity, not to love, and she put him 
aside gently, and left the room without 
further word. Her master, her highest 
earthly guide, had fallen from his “high 
place ‘and lay grovelling at her feet. This 
conception, vague but massive, oppressed her 
heart, and lay upon her brain like a leaden 
cap. 

At the moment she despaired of life, and 
knew not where to turn for aid. 

To be Continued. 
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The Silence of 
Mrs. Harrold 


By Samuel M. Gardenhire 
Author of “LUX CRUCIS” 


ALL STREET—the great powers of finance 
—the Theatrical Trust, and many other in- 
tensely interesting and real phases of present- 


day New York have a part in this stirring tale. The 
lovers are a popular young actress and the son of 
a Wall Street operator. Out of the “silence” of 
Mrs. Harrold a plot develops involving every character 
of the story in a situation that baflles the reader and 
lures him on from page to page. It 1s New York in 
all its tremendous vitality and bigness—metropolitan 
life in its intense moments — that gives vigor and 
movement to these pages. Mr. Gardenhire not only 
tells a beguiling tale, but from his insight and intimate 
knowledge of the secret ways of trusts and big cor- 
porations involves his story in new, ingenious com- 
plications that will strike home to every American. 
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